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Reviciv of sew Books, 
Noies during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, 
the Oasis, Mount Sinaz, and Seti 
salem. By Sir FREDERICK HEN- 
NIKER, Bart. Svo. pp. 340. Lon- 
don, 1823. 
Sir FREDERICK HENNIKER is one of 
the most cheerful and agreeable travel- 
lers that ever journied along the banks 
of the Rhine; and he has rendered a 
jeurney through countries which aiways 
present subjec ts of interest highly en- 
tertaining. 
us, likea certain traveller, that he wait- 
ed at Jerieho until his beard was grown*, 
and quote scripture for a precedent ; 
and if he slept at Joppa, he does not 
quote the instance of one of the Apos- 
tles, who tarried all night there with 
one Simon a tanner. Sir Frederick 
is content with describing what he saw, 
without rendering himself ridiculous 
by forced analosies or an absurd appli- | « 
cation of texts of scripture. Sir Fre- 
derick, in his preface, which for honest 
bluntness and sincerity 1s quite a cu- 


riosity, tells us that the amusements of | 


drawing and shooting prevented him 
the trouble of making long notes, and 
that part of his papers has been lost. — 

‘ With respect to the scene of my travels, 
{ did not advance beyond the neighbour- 
hood of the second cataract, and I made 
but a short visit to the Oasis, Mount Sinai, 
and Jerusalem, As to the subject, T may 
observe, that my delight was rather in na- 
ture than in works of art: of the latter, in- 
deed, I have not omitted the name of any 


obj ect, and have particularly mentioned | 
; i . ed like teeth, protruding, foaming, and ‘theest 
as sutticiently interested me | ’ - : 


such features 
while on the spot to take drawings of. In 
speaking of the people, I am, perhaps, in 
some few instances, deceived, either by vul- 
garerrors or b vy wantonness : but, in general, 
I have related only such anecdotes as ap- 
peared to me to be characteristic, and such 
as T practically learnt.’ 

Those who love brevity wiil admire 
Sir Frederick Hennik er, for although he 
states that drawing and shooting pre- 
vented his making notes, yet what he 


* This reminds us of an anecdote of Fre- 
derick the Great, which we recommend to 
the Uaveller to whom we allude, as a note fur 
“us hext edition of his work. 


He does not, to be sure, tell | 

















J iseph’s 


has actually preserved would have ra 
panded into a couple of bulky quartos, 
had they been inflated with the gas of a 
certain book-manufactory in the Row. 
Sir Frederick, however, dashes rapidly 
through his descriptions as he did 
through his journey, and stops at no- 
thing, but writing, currente calamo ; 
cracks his jokes as he goes along, heed- 
less whether he is thought ippant or 
cheerful. A fair sample of his style 
we get in the second page, when de- 
scribing his voyage from Malta:— 

‘Tn so long a traject as from Malta to 
Evypt, a landsman has a right to'expect a 
weather adventure, but not “when the stars 
are unusually bright and be: vutiful. ** All 
that glisters is not gold;” the breeze that 
removes the clouds from Ie -aven, rufiles the 
surface of the deep. About midnight I 
found my head knocking itself against either 
side of my birth, as if was not my own, an 
awful bell was summoning all hands upon 
deck— hear it not, Duncan” —pumps go- 
ing, tent going, and so was my breath, no 

* «es triplex” to keep my heart in its proper 
place ; the pitching of the vessel had the 
same alarming effect, as descending the 
mountains of pleasure in the jardin Beaujon 
at Paris; I shall never again call Saint Peter 
coward, and [ repent of ‘having g with you, in 
the straits of Messina, abused V irgil for ex- 
aygerating Scylla and Charybdis; I now 
think Homer more unpardon: thle for at- 
tempting to express the threats of the sea in 
one word.’ 

His account of Alexandria is written 


in the same stile :— 

‘ Alexandria has two ports, the old and 
the new ; the latter is exposed and not fre- 
quented, ‘the former is not easy of access ; it 
has a mouth like that of a mad dog, rocks 





still a chance of commencing my ad- 
ventures with a shipwreck, like many tra- 
vellers in this quarter; a boat-load of 
screaming pilots give a horror and interest 
to the scene; the dresses of these men, un- 
like that neat uniformity which pervades our 
seafaring class, are as gay and dive upified as 
the changes of fancy, colour, and em brouiery 
can make them; turbans, poniards, re d 
shoes, no stockings, mustaches extending on 
either side the face, like a cat’s feelers—a 
grey bearded fellow, who seems old enough 


eng ; 


to have been pilot to Noah, and clothed in | 
his arms | 
folded, with ap ipe in his - r is perp C= 


sarment, his legs crossed, 


 Hay-lay-essali, Has 


tualls Civ -hay- 


Pa hed gut, 
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Pr (God help us, God ); and now 
that we have cleared the rocks, and that 
there is no more danger, old grey-beard 
comes on board for payment,—he asks, also, 
‘“‘ becksheesh,” a regalo, a present; his 
coming on board is worth something, for it 
isa sign that the plague does not at present 
exist in Alexandria.’ 

Sir Frederick ridicules the bringing of 
a mass of antiquities from Egyptto Eu- 
rope, and thinks defaced hieroglyphics 
and noseless statues useless, except for 
ballast: inthis we do notagree with him, 
but we certainly do think that much use- 
less lumber has of late years been 
brought to this country. Among the 
peculiarities and contrasts that Sir Fre- 
derick notices are,—that at Alexandria 
the Roman Catholics have a chapel, 
which is not only tolerated by the go- 
vernment, but even surmounted by the 
Turkish flag, to preserve it from insult ; 
in Bucharest, the capital of ‘a Turkish 
province, every religion is tolerated, 
except the Mahommedan; the pope has 
an armed force with the word ‘ peac 
inscribed upon his standard ; and, a a 
ruined mosque at Alexandria, the cross 
is still evident on some of the stones, 
as the eagle is not obliterated from all 
the public buildings in Paris. We will 
now see how rapidly our author dis- 
patches half a dozen interesting sub- 
jects at once. Speaking of Alexandria 
he says :— 

‘The city cisterns are filled but once 
yearly, hy the overtlow of the Nile: they 
are spacious and under ground; will soon 
fall into disuse probably, asa canal is about 
to be opened between the river and the 
town; at present I am watching « camel, 
he carries two goats’ skins for water—kneels 
down at command near the opening of the 
cistern; the skins being filled, he springs 
up, and bears his burden to the town—it 
cunning did not master strength, camels and 
elephants would never submit to man. The 
obelisks of Cleopatra do not appear striking 
to one accustomed to those at Rome; even 











uu size they y! ield to that standing hefore the 


church of St. John Laterensis. One of 
them is under sailing orders for Loudon, “ 
the other there is nothing so remarkable a 

to observe that the hieroglyphics on two of 
the sides are nearly effaced by the pelting of 
the sand: such is the effect of minute par- 
ticles even upon granite, while the sides ex- 
posed the saline atmosphere, have not 


as @ 
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suffered the slightest injury, and three thou- 
sand years have passed heedlessly by. These 
obelisks are called the Needles of Cleopatra: 
they have no eyes to them, but, if they had, 
a caile six feet in diameter might pass 


hrough as easily as through the needles of 


thi Isle ot Wiehe. 
‘T’ompey’s Pillar stands without the 
walls; the distance at which it is seen at 


sca prepares one for the intelligence that it 


is nearly one hundred fect in height: the 
shaft 1s said to be the loftiest in the world 
(as a single block). 
nite is im height superior to perhaps any 
house in London; and here, where the 
buildings are comparatively cottages, ap- 
pears to great advantage ; the capital (Co- 
juuthian order) is different as to material, 
and indiiferent as to workmanship: in its 
character as a column, it is less pleasing 
than many at Rome and Athens, and, as a 


monument, it is not to be remembered with | 


Trajan’s Pillar, nor with that in the Pidce 
Vendome at Paris, nor with “ the Monu- 
ment” in London,— it has not, moreover, any 
adinoniuon on the shaft: it may have one 
upon the pedestal, because Quaresmius 
gives one and Hamilton gives another: the 
former says it was erected by Alexander; I 
leave the curious to settle the point whether 
it was erected in honour of Alexander, or of 
Diocletian, or of Severus—“ tuht alter ho- 
nores.” I did not ascend it, though not for- 
getful of the plan of flying a kite, as was 
done over the tower at Pisa, It is quite 
suthcient for me to be told by our captain, 
that he, in company with seventeen others, 
dined onthe top. Encamped near the pil- 
lar is one of the pasha’s sons, whose duty is 
to superintend the operations going on at 
the new canal, and to prevent the labourers 
from deserting: these labourers are pro- 
cured by conscriptions levied on the vil- 
lages: Lgypt is still “ the house of bondage.” 
Met part of the governor's harem: each 
woman riding on a donkey, and covered 
with a mantle of black silk, as with a cloud. 


I should have mistaken them for bales of 


goods, can form no opinion of either face or 
figure: their master has lost his nose. 
‘The canal is the labour of many thou- 
sand wretches brought together by force, 
and all paid for their work ; many of them 
who had probably never scen a hat befure, 
surrounded us: becksheesh was the rallying 
word : these poor wretches are covered with 
rags, at least those who have enough of 
them. There is but littthe method in their 
labour: that of raising water from one level 
to another is an ingenious piece of awk- 
wardness; a low bank is built up, two men, 
at a few paces distant opposite each other, 
swing a rush basket through the obnoxious 
pool, the water, that does not fall through, 
is thrown over the bank, and thus it is 
handed on. At the moment of sunset, a 
note of exultation ran through the work- 
mien ; with scarcely an exception they per- 
formed their ablutions in the dirty puddles, 
and knelt down on the spot to pray. All 
turnied their faces towards Mecca, a Mo- 
hammedan always does while praying, 
whatever pwt of the world he may be in, 


ee es ae C-- 
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and similarly as we turn towards Jerusalem, 
when looking at the comimunion-table. 
| Prayers finished, those who had any thing 
| to eat, supped, and a miserable number who 
‘had noiunag, scratched a kind of grave in 
| the sand, aud, taking off their rags, endea- 
| voured to make a coverlid, particularly to 
| ial the lead. The gates of the town 
| lucked—Becksheesh effected a breach,’ 
* Revisited the canal: in the cross cut 
| that communicates with the new port, and 
| within two hundred yards of it, twenty feet 
below the surface of the sands, is a consi- 
derable extent of laboured stone, and two 
granite columns of a peculiar want of order, 
drawing to a point at the top: if this fabric 
ever formed part of Alexandria, as it pro- 
bably did, it must have been at that ume 
when, according to report, it contained a 
population three times as large as that of 
| London is at present; at that time, too, the 
library was in existence, but the glory of 
this part of the world passeth away: the 
town is sunk below comparison, and, as to 
books, the library is now reduced to the 
Koran, a pocket vade mecum, that con- 
tains love, law, and religion; throughout the 
Mohammedan dominions, which occupy no 
inconsiderable space of the ancient hemis- 
phere, there is but one Turkish printing- 
ress: Plato aud Pythagoras once came to 
Exypt to learn.’ 

Sir Frederick dates his third chapter 
from Rosetta. In travelling to that 


place from Alexandria, he éelt the in- 





says, ‘appears to be a large sheet of 
water with rocks and cattle immersed 
to their knees,’ and he declares that ‘ to 
know that it is sand, and at the same 
time not to believe that it is water, 
equals any legerdemain of nature.’ The 
half-way house, at which our author 
stopped, and where a dirty fellow was 
baling out coffee, was as disagreeable 
as a gin-shop; here, however, he stop- 
ped all night, and, as the boards of the 
roof had parted company, ‘the stars 
and he were winking at one another 
till morning.’ Sir Frederick is never 
without his joke, and, speaking of the 
new canal, he says, it will entirely de- 
stroy the commerce of Rosetta; and of 
the seven mouths of the Nile, the 
mouth of Damietta will be the only one 
without a locked jaw. 


As we shall resume this volume in 
our next, we shall for the present make 
a short cut to Jerusalem, to quote our 
author’s description of it :— 

‘ Jerusalem is called, even by Moham- 
medans, “ The Blessed City”—the streets 
of it are narrow and deserted—the houses 
dirty and ragged—the shops few and for- 
saken—end throughout the whole there is 
not one symptom of either commerce, com- 
fort, or happiness.—‘*Is this the city that 








men call the Pertection of Beauty, the Joy 


of the whole earth?” 


convenience of the mirage, which he | 
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The town, which appears to me-not worth 
possession, even without the trouble of con- 
quest, is walled entirely round; itis about a 
mile in length, and half a mile in width, 80 
that its circumference may be estimated at 
three miles; in three quarters of an hour [ 
performed the circait. It would be difficult 
to conceive how it eould ever have been 
larger than it now is; fur, independent of 
the ravines, the four outsides of the city are 
marked by the brook of Siloa, by a burial 
place, at either end, and by the lull of Cal- 


vary; and the hill of Calvary is now within 


the town, so that it was formerly smaller 
than it is at present. The best view of it 
is from the Mount of Olives; it commands 
the exact shape, and nearly every particu- 
lar, viz. the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Armenian Convent, the mosque of Omar, 
St. Stephen’s Gate, the round topped houses, 
and the barren vacancies of the city. With- 
out the walls area Turkish burial-ground, 
the tomb of David, a small grove near the 
tombs of the kings, and all the rest is a 
surface of rock, on which area few num- 
bered trees. Yhe mosque of Omar is the 
Saint Peter’s of Turkey, and the respective 
saints are held respectively by their own 
faithful, in equal veneration. The building 
itself has a ight pagoda appearance ; the 
garden in which it stands occupies a consi- 
derable part of the city; and, contrasted 
with the surrounding desert, is beautiful ; 
but it is forbidden ground, and Jew or 
Christian entering within its precinct, must, 
if discovered, forfeit either his religion or 
his life. Lately, as a traveller was entering 
the city, a man snatched part of his luggage 
from the camel, and fled here for shelter. 
A few days since a Greek Christian entered 
the mosque; he wasa Turkish subject, and 
servant to a Turk ; he was invited to change 
his religion, but refused, and was immedt- 
ately murdered by the mob. His body re- 
mained exposed in the street, and a passing 
Mussulman, kicking up the head, exclaimed 
— That is the way I would serve all Chms- 
tians.” One of the methods of justifying 
an assault, and of exturting money, 1s by 
swearing to have seen a Christian in the 
mosque, orto have heard him blaspheme the 
Prophet; and false witnesses to the fact 
are very readily found. In my ascent up 
the Mount of Olives, a slave amused him- 
self by pelting me with stones; and, on 
proceeding to puaish him, my attendant 
called me off from the pursuit, and told me 
that Blackee would probably swear to have 
heard me blaspheme the Prophet; and 
slaves are doubly protected—by the laws, 
and by their masters, 

The fountain of Siloa is so inconsiderable, 
and water altogether so scarce, that when 
my friend, Mr. Grey, inquired the way tot, 
the person refused to tell him, giving him a8 
a reason— You will write it in your book, 
and I vow to God that we shall have no 
water next year.” 

The tomb of David is held in great re- 
spect by the Turks, and to swear by it }s 
one of their most sacred oaths. The tomb 


of the Kings is an inconsiderable excavation 
in the rock: three small chambers, in which 
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are receptacles for the cofiuns; the lid of a 
sarcophagus, of tolerable workmanship, re- 
mains yet unbroken, as also a stone door. 
In the Aceldama, or field of blood, Is a 
square building, into which are“thrown the 
hones of strangers who may happen to die 
there. ‘T'liis side of the mountain is pock- 
marked with sepuishral caves, like the hills 
at Thebes: concerning these Dr. Clarke 
has made mention. The burtal-place of the 
Jews is over the valley of Kedeon, and the 
fees for breaking the soil attord a consider- 
able reveuue to the governor. ©The tomb of 
Jehosophat is respected ; but at the tomb of 
Absalom every Jew, as he passes, throws a 
stone, not like the Arab custom in so doing 
tu perpetuate a memory, but to overwhelin 
it with reproach: among the tombs 1s one 
having an Egyptian torus afd cornice, and 
another surmounted by a pyramid on a 
Grecian base, as if the geniuses of the two 
countries had met half way. There is, how- 
ever, nothing so disagrceable in these com- 
binations, as in the deviations from architec- 
ture by Mr. N. Tie burial-place of the 
Turks 1s under the walls, near St. Stephen’s 
Gate: from the opposite side of the valley, I 
was witness to the ceremony of parading a 
corpse round the mosque of Omar, and then 
beinging it forth for burial. I hastened te 
the grave, but was soon driven away; as far 
as my ‘ on dit’ tells me, it would have been 
worth seeing: the grave is strewn with red 
earth, supposed to be of the Ager Damas- 
cenus, of which Adam was made; by the 
side of the corpse is placed a stick, and the 
pitest tells him that the Devil will tempt him 
to become a Christian, but that he must 
make good use of his stick; that his trial 
will last three days, and that he will then 
find himself in a mansion of glory, &c. 
‘The church of the Uoly Sepulchre is a 
small unworthy building: it is held in re- 
spect by the Turks, inasmuch as they allow 
hat our Saviour was a holy man, and it is 
guarded by them, as they derive great be- 
nefit hy a poll-tax levied upon pilgrims at 
admission. It is the seene of hypocrisy, 
brutalization, and contention. The mira- 
cle of calling fire from heaven is more pal- 
pable, and is more unpardonable, than the 
melting of the blood of St. Januarius: the 
argies that take place upon the occasion, 
are worse than Bacchanalian, and the ha- 
tred existing between the Greek and Latin 
Christians is diabolical: there was lately an 
attempt to massacre the latter in the very 
church. The Greeks, having most money 
to pay the governor, have the greatest pos- 
Sessions m= the building, and they have at 
present immured the tomb of Geoffroi: 
every stone is contended for by rival par- 
ies, and becomes a source of wealth to 
Mohammedans. The Jew may not pre- 
sume to enter even the court-yard of the 
temple; I saw one unfortunate wretch 
dragved in, and, before he was kicked out, | 
'@ was severely beaten lyy both Christians | 
and ‘lurks. These outcasts are so tho-| 
roughly despised, that an angry Arab will | 
sometiines curse aman by calling hin, “ you | 
ew of a Christian.” 7 
‘The on dit that conducted me throw:h 
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the regular routine, pointed out first the Via 
Dolorosa, by which our Saviour carried the 
cross; and here was the house of Pilate; 
and here was the prison of Peter; and, 
among various identical places, were those, 
where Stephen was stoned, where Judas 
betrayed his master with a kiss, where our 
Saviour composed the Lord’s Prayer, and 
whence he ascended into heaven. But 
there is no box of sweatmeats, no museum 
of relics ; no Virgin's garment, as at Alx-la- 
Chapelle; no part of the crown of thorns, 
as in the church of St. Cecelia at Rome; no 
vessel full of the Virgin’s milk, as in the Ba- 
silica di S. Croce, There is scarcely one 
visible object, excepting part of the pillar 
to which our Saviour was bound, and even 
this is rather tu be felt than seen; you are 
aliowed to touch it with astick, and to see 
if you can, by arushlight. [ wished, but in 
vain, to discover if it were of the same ma- 
terial as that shown at Rome, and to which 
is attached the same account, 

‘As in Greece there is not a remarkable 
hill without a fable, so in Palestine there is 
not a cave nor a stone without some histo- 
rical anecdote from the New Testament. 
The generality of pilgrims to Jerusalem are 
Greeks; they bring acceptable offerings, 
and are probably unable to read: and, 
therefore, the method of the cicerone to 
make them acquainted with the lite of our 
Saviour is commendable: even the Old 
Testament is not forgotten, though Titus is : 
the pool of Beersheba and David's Tower 
are still pointed out to believing pilgrims. 
There has been but little variation in enu- 
merating the objects of curiosity for the last 
two hundred years, whether in Latin, Ita- 
lian, French, or English: Quaresmius is the 
most copious and correct, old Maundrell 
the most unaflected, and Chateaubriand the 
most anthusiastic. The best description of 
the town is by Jeremiah. 

“A cave on the Mount of Olives is point- 
ed out as having been the abode of the 
Apostles, and from this spot I took a draw- 
ing of Jerusalem: while at my occupation, 
some men commanded me to give up the 
paper, but they were not armed. An Eng- 
lishman was found drawing near the walls, 
and carried before the governor, who imme- 
diately ordered hii a pipe and cotice.’ 

The drawing of Jerusalem to which 
our author alludes, is a very interesting 
one, and is one of the embellishments 
of the present volume. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Entail, or the Lairds of Grippy. 
By the Author of the ‘Annals of the 
Parish,’ ‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ &c. 
3 vols. 8vo. London, 1823. 

WE will not say, as Mr, Galt himself 

jocosely remarks, that ‘the ‘* Entail”’ 

will no doubt outlive the Iliad;’ but we 
think we may venture to assure him 
that it has every chance of outliving, not 
only nine tenths of all the other novels 
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we commenced our critical labours, but 
a great many of his own productions, 
estimable as they generally are. It 1s, 
in our judgments, the very best work 
he has yet produced ; better even than 
either the * Ayrshire Legatees’ or the 
‘ Annals of the Parish,’ and much supe- 
rior to ‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ the ‘ Pro- 
vost,” or any other of Mr. Galt’s works of 
fiction. 

Mr. Galt has been hitherto a very 
unequal writer, erring sometimes through 
carelessness, but oftener through a mis- 
taken idea of his own powers. In that 
style of writing which the ‘ Ayrshire 
Legatees’ and ‘Annals of the Parish’ 
must have made familiar to our read- 
ers, and of which the novel before us 
presents another admirable specimen, 
Mr. Galt has no superior; and he has 
only to abide by it in his future labours 
to become one of the most applauded 
and successful novel writers of his age. 

We have heard Mr. Galt’s novels 
spoken of as if they were merely suc- 
cessful imitations of the works of Sir 
Walter Scott; but a more erroneous 
judgment of them could not, in our op:- 
nion, be formed. No two writers, tak- 
ing the same path to amuse and instruct 
the public, could differ more, both in 
matter and manner. The novels of Sir 
Walter Scott are invariably engrafted on 
some portion of history or tradition, 
and relate entirely to times that are 
long past; those of Mr. Galt, on the 
contrary, appear to be wholly the fruiis 
of his own personal knowledge and ob- 
servation. If you travel with the one, 
he will tell you some wondrous tale 
about every. old castle or abbey you 
pass, amuse you vastly by describing 
what he has heard or read of the habits 
and manners of those who tenanted 
them in the olden time; and, if in his 
happiest vein, he will every now and 
then chaunt you a stanza of some an- 
cient ballad, of lover betrayed or warrior 
slain. But, with the other for your 
companion, you will hear of nothing of 
a date beyond his own birth, and, 
though he speak poetry, it will not be 
either in rhyme‘or measure; you will 
find him, nevertheless, one of the most 
entertaining fellow-travellers you ever 
met with; one who has seen much of 
men and manners, and can describe to 
you, in the liveliest colours, every re- 
markable personage he ever met with, 
from his youth upwards ; who can make 
you laugh or cry, as it pleaseth him to 
be merry or pathetic; a fellow, in short, 
of infinite wit, humour, and intelligence. 

It may seem to follow, from the dis- 





which have issued from the press since 


tinction we have here drawn, that we 
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are inclined to assign to Mr. Galt a 
rank, as a novelist, 
Sir Walter Scott. [It is not so exactly. 
We think he is more origina! than Sir 
Walter in the choice of his materials, 
and adheres more closely to truth and 
nature; but we are not sure that he is 
equal to him in richness of description 
or skill of arrangement, und must rea- 
dily allow a pre-eminence to Sir Walter 
in all those he Ips which are derived 
from good taste and a fertile imegina- 
tion, So nearly, however, are the pow- 
ers of the two authors balanced, upon 
the whole, that this we may safely as- 
sert—that though Mr. Galt has written 
nothing so good as the * Antiquary,’ 
Sir Walter Scott has written more than 
one or two novels a great deal worse 
than the one of which we have now to 
give an account to our readers. 

The ¢ Entail’ is inscribed, ‘hy per- 
mission,’ to the King, in a de dication 
which, pleased as we are with the work 
liself, we wish we could pass over with- 
out notice. The author here gravely 
informs his sovereign, that the work 
which he lays at his ‘ Majesty's feet 
‘ belongs toase ries of sketche ‘s, in which 
he has attempted to describe characters 
and manners peculiar to the most ancient 
and most loyal portion of all his Majes- 
ty’s dominions!’ The science of greo- 
logy has, we know, made creat progress 
in the Northern Athens, but we were 
not aware that it had been yet decided 
there, that the north of our island was 
the Sret part of it that arose out of 
the waters, and is therefore entitled to 
be styled ‘ most ancient.” We remem- 
ber, indeed, reading in Heron’s *‘lour 
through the Highlands,’ that Mount 
Ararat was somewhere in that neigh- 
bourhood, and that the Garden of Eden 
was no other than the modern Carse 
of Gowrie; and had we not, im our 
simplicity, set down these assertions to 
the credit of the author's invention, 
they might have prepared us for the 
extension of discovery now announced 
by Mr. Galt to his sovereign. ¢ Most 
loyal,’ too!—We think this beats the 
other discovery hollow: to make it ac- 
cord with history, It only requires that 
the vears 1715 and 1745 should be 
blotted out of the past century. Alas! 
for sovereigns, when men of genlus, 
like Mr. Galt, can talk to them in strains 
like these.—But, leaving Mr. Galt, let 
us voto his novel. 

Claud Walkinshaw, the hero of this 
work, was the sole surviving male heir 
of the Walkinshaws of Kittlestonhe: ih, 
but had been left a pennyless orphan by 
the death and rain of his father in thet 


superior to that of 


by the 
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ill-fated expeiialon to the isthmus of 
Darien. Anold female servant of the 
family, one Maudge Dobbie, took charge 
of his infancy, supported the last of 
the Watkinshaws of Kittlestonh 1eugh, 
labour of her hands, and, as 
soon as his years permitted, procured, 
throuch her solicitations in difterent 
quarters, the means of enabling him to 
commence the world as a packman, or 
pedlar. It had been the constant study 


| of honest Maudeze to impress young 


Cland’s mind with a hich sense of the 





far nily. 
| Say, ‘thou maun lift thy een aboon the 


ancient rank and consequence of his 
‘Claudie, my lamb,’ she would 


trash of the town, and ay keep mind 
that the hills are standing yet that 
might hae been thy ain; and so may 
they yet be, an thou can but master the 
pride o° back and belly, and seek for 
something mair solid than the bravery 
0’ sic a Solomon, in all his glory as yon 
Provost Gorbals.’ So thoroughly had 
Claud imbibed these sentiments, that, 
from the first moment of his starting in 
life, his whole soul was bent on the ac- 
cumulation of money, in order that he 
might be able, at some future day, to 
re-purchase the lands of his foret athers. 
To accomplish this darling purpose, he 
seemed to have shut his heart against 
every other human consideration; and, 
rather than lessen by one penny his 
chance of success, left the very nurse, 
to whose tenderness he was so much 
obliged, to end her days in the most 
abject want. The feelings with which 
voor Maudge regarded his conduct, are 
described with great truth and pathos 
in the following passage :—~ 

‘}lis success equailed the most sanguine 
expectations of Maudge, but Mrs. Gorbals 
thought he might have recollected, some- 
what better than he did, the ee ee and 
care with which the affectionate old crea- 
ture had struggled to support him in his 
helplessness. As otten, however, as that 
warni-hearted lady inquired if he gave her 
any of his winnings, Maudge was obliged to 
sav,“ | hope, poor lad, he has more sense 
we to think o’ the like o’ me. Is na he 
striving to make a conquest of the lands ot 
his foretathers? Ye ken he’s come o’ ventle 
blood, and Lam na better than his seryan’.” 

‘But although Maudge spoke thus gene- 
rously, still sometimes, ‘when she had after- 
wards become bedrid, and was left to lan- 
guish and linger out the remnant of age in 
her solitary garret, comforted only by the 
oceasional visits aud charitable attentions 
of Mrs. Gorbals, the wish would now and 
then rise, that Claud, when he was prosper- 
pering in the trattic of the Burders, 
whiles think of her forlorn condition. But 
it was the lambent play of a; fection, in 


wouid 





which anxiety to see him again heirs she 


'died was stronger than any other teeliug, 
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me as often as ee felt it moving her to re. 
pine at his inattention, s she would turn her. 
self to the wall, and implore the Father 9 
Mercies to prosper his honest endeavours, 
and that he might ne’er be troubled in his 
industry with any thought about such a bur. 
den as it had pleased Heaven to make herio 
the world.’ 

Having, by the most rigid parsimony, 
acquired a few hundred pounds in his 
erratic trade on the borders, Claud js 
in time enabled to settle himself as a 
cloth-merchant in Glasgow. Some years 
after, the farm of Grippy, part of the 
ancient patrimony of the family, is of- 
fered for sale, and eagerly purchased 
by Claud, who becomes in consequence, 
according to Scottish phraseology, the 
Laird of Grippy. 

The Laird now forms a resolution, 
which, as the author truly remarks, 
might, ‘in a less sordid breast, almost 
have partken of the pride of virtue,’ 
He resolves to marry and beget chil. 
dren, and entail the property, that none 
of his descendants might ever have it 
in their power to commit the impre- 
dence, which had ruined his ancestors, 
and thrown himself on the world. At. 
ter maturely considering the prospects 
of all the heiresses within the probable 
scope of his ambition, he fixes on Miss 
Girzy Hypel, the only daughter and 
heiress of Malachi Hypel, the Laird of 
Plealands, as the maiden who 1s to give 
heirs to the estate and honours of Kite 
tlestonheugh. A marriage is speedily 
concluded between them, and, in due 
season, Leddy Grippy presents her hus- 
band with a son and heir, who is bap- 
tized Charles. On this event, a com- 
muning takes place between the two 
Lairds, which, as it lets us far into the 
story of the book, we shall quote at 
length:— 

‘When the birth was communicated to 
the Laird, he rode expressly to Grippy to 
congratulate his son-in-law on the occasion; 
and, when they were sitting together, in the 
afternoon, according to the fashion of the 
age, enjoying the contents of the gardevin 
entire, Claud warily began to sound him on 
a subject that lay very near his heart. 

‘* Laird,” said he, “ ye ken the Walkin- 
shaws of Kittlestonheugh are 0’ a vera al- 
cient blood, and, but for the doited prank 
o” my crand father, in sending my father on 
that gouk’s errand to the Darien, the hills 
are green, and the land broad that should 
this day hae been mine; and, therefore, to 
put it out o’ the power ‘of posterity to play 
at any sic wastrie again, I mean to entail 
the property of the Grippy.” 

+ Tin it's a very good conceit, ” replied 
the Laird, “ and I hae mysel ’ had a notion 
of entailing the Plealands likewise.” 

—— 1 hae heard you say,” rejoined 
Claud, “and now that the lneines® 3 horn, 











and a laddie too, we may make a work ot 
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«« Wi’ a’ my heart,” replied the Laird, 
“nothing can ‘be more agreeable to me; 
but as I “wish to preserve the name of my 
family, than whilk there’s no a more re- 

nectit in Scotland, Vil only covenant that 
when Charlie succeeds ine, that he'll take 
the name o'EHypel.” 

$s Ye surely, Laird, would ne’er be so un- 
reasonable,” replied Grippy, a little some- 
what hastily; ye caa ne’er be sae unreason- 
able as to expect that the lad would gie up 
his father’s name, the name o’ W alkinshaw, 
and take only that of Hypel.” 

‘Deed would 1,” said the Laird, “ for 
no haeing ason o’my own to come after me, 
it’s surely very natural that I would like the 
Hypels to kittle again in my oe through my 
only dochter.” 

“¢The Walkinshaws, I doubt,” replied 
Claud emphatically, will ne’er consent to 
sic an eclipse as that.” 

‘“The lands of Plealands,” 
Laird, “are worth something.” 

(So it was thought, or | doubt the heir 
o't would nae hae been a Walkinshaw,” re- 

lied Claud, still more pertinaciously. 

‘“ Weel, weel,” said the Laird,  dinna 
let us arzol barcol aboutit; entail your own 
property as ye will, mine shall be on the se- 
cond son; ye can ne’er object to that.’ 

‘“ Second son, and the first scarce Sax 
days auld! I tell you what it is, an ye'll 
no make the entail on the first, that i is, on 

Charlie Walkinshaw, to be Walkinshs Ww, 
sain that, Pil no say what may happen in 
tlie way 0’ second sons.” 

‘¢ The Plealands’ my i ain, and though I 
canna weel will it awa’, and ne’er will sell’t, 
yet get it wha will, be maun tak the name 
v’ Hype. The thing’s sue settled, Grippy, 
and it’s no for you and me to cast out about 
it. ”?) 

The Laird of Grippy is accordingly 
obliged to rest satisfied with executing 
an entail of his own property only in 
fayour of his son; but, in three years 
more, notwithstanding the indistinct 
threats he had held out about a second 
son, Mrs. Walkinshaw is, ‘by some 
unaccountable dispensation,’ again in 
the way of being a mother. Claud 
hastens with the news to Plealands :— 

* “ Noo, laird, ye’ll hae your ain way o’t; 
and, acc ordi: ngly, as soon as Walter, the se- 
co! id son, was born and baptized, the lands 
of P calands were entailed on him, on con- 
dition, as his grandfather intended, that he 
should assume the name of Hypel. ” 


This division of the properties is a 
source of great uneasiness to Claud; 
when he married the heiress of Plea- 
lands, it was in the hope that, by unit- 
ing that estate to the lands of Grippy, 
he might establish § a property as broad 
aud good as the ancestral estate of Kit- 
tlestonheugh; > and sore was his dis- 
appointment ‘at being thus thwarted in 
his darling project. ” His father-in-law 
had, besides, reserved a power of re- 
Vocation, m the event of the death of 





retorted the 
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this second on and of there being no 
younger sons; and, although the birth 
of a third son, who is called George, 
serves to lessen his anxiety on this 
score, there is yet another power, 1 which 
has been reserved by the Laird of Plea- 
lands, about which it is impossible to 
feel so easy. Mr. Malachi had condi- 
igs that, should his wife, then liv- 

, die before him, he might marry 
wi and get male heirs, in which 
case the entail is to go for nothing. 
Claud has many a conversation with 
his wife on the absurdity of all these 
things, and one, which the author gives 
at length, we must give at length also, 
as it will ‘ntroduce” to the better ac- 
quaintance of our readers a lady who 
acts a very prominent part in the future 
stages of the story, and conveys, be- 
sides, some very necessary hints as to 
the different capacities of the chiidren 
who are the object of all these anxieties: 

‘I marvel, Girzy,” said the Laird, * what 
could gar your father put that most unsafe 
claw in his entail. I would nae be surprised 
if out o’t were to come a mean of taking the 
property entirely trae us. For 
your mother was dead, and, poor 
she has k ing been in a ‘fe ckless way, there’s 
no doubt but your father would inarry 
again,—and married again, there can be as 
little doubt that he would hae childer,—so 
what then would become o’ ours—” 

‘To this the worthy leddy of Grippy 
would as feelingly reply,— 

$¢ Pm thinking, gudeman, that ye need 
na tak the anxieties sae muckle to heart; 
for, although my mither has been, pust the 
memory 0’ man, in a complaining condition, 
I ken nae odds o’ her this many @ year; her 
ail’s like water to leather; it makes her life 
the tougher; and I would put mair confi- 
dence in the durability of her complaint than 
in my father” s health; so we peed na fash 
ourselves wi’ controverting anent what may 
come 0” the death o’ either the t’ane or the 
vither. 

“But then,” replied Claud, “ ye forget 
the other claw about Watty and “Geordie. 
| Supposing, noo, that they were baith dead and 
gone, which, when we think o’ the frush greeil 
kail-c: istock-like nature of bairns, is no an 
impossibility in the hands of their Maker. 
Will it no be the most hardest thing that 
ever was seen in the world for Charlie no to 
inherit the breadth o’ the blade of a cabaudge 
o’ a’ his father’s matrimonial conquest? But 
even should it please the Lord to spareWat- 
ty, is’t no an afflicting thing to see sic a 
braw property as the Plealands destined to 
a creature that [ am sure his bri ther Geor- 
die, if he lives to come to years o’ discre- 
tion, will no fail to tak the law o* him fora 
hav ere! i“ 

‘« T won’er to hear you, 
claimed the leddy, 


woman, 


” cudeman, ex- 
‘ay mishikening Watty 
at that gait. Va sure he’s as muckle your 
ain as ony o’ the ither bairns; aud he’s a 





wecl-tempered laddic, lilting like a linty at 


ye see, if 
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the door-cheek frae morning to night, when 
Charlie’s rampaging about the farm, riving 
his claes on bush and brier a’ the summer, 
tormenting the birds and mawkins out 0’ 
their vera hfe.” 

* «* Sing Ins, Girzy, I’m really distressed to 
hear you,’ ’ replied the father; “to ca’ yon 
singing; its nothing but lal, lal, lal, Jal, wa’ 
a bow anda bend, bac kwards and forve ards, 
as if the creature had na the gumpshion o? 
the cuckoo; the whilk has a note mair in its 
sang, although it has but twa.” 

***1t’s an innocent sang for a’ that; andl 
wish his brothers may ne’er do waur than 
sing the like o’t. But ye just haea spite 
at the bairn, gudeman, ’cause iny father has 
made him the heir to the Plealands. That's 
the gospel truth o’ your being so fain to gar 
folk trow that my wW atty’s datt.” 

“ Yeo’re daft, ¢ oudewife—are na we speak- 
ing here ina rational manner anent the con- 

erns o” our family? It would be a sair 
heart to me to think that W atty, or any 0” 
my bairns, were na like the live o’ the 
warld; but ye ken there are degrees 0” ca- 
pacity, Girzy, and Watty’s, poor callan, we 
maun alloo, betwecu oursels, has been 
meted by a sina’ measure.” 

*“* Weel, if ever I heard the like o’ that— 
if the Lord has dealt the brains 0’ our family 
in mutchkins and chapins, it’s my opinion, 
that Watty got his m the biggest stoup; for 
he’s farther on in every sort of education 
than Charlie, and can say his questions with- 
out missing a word, as tar as * What is for- 
bidden 1 in the tenth commandment?” And 
[ ne’er hae been able to get his brother be- 

yond * What is effectual calling? Though, 
r ll no deny, he’s better at the Mother’s Car- 
ritches; but that a’ comes o’ the questious 
and answers being so vera short.’ 

‘« That’s the very thing, Girzy, that dis- 
turbs me,” rephed the father, ** for the cal- 
lan can get onything by heart, but, after all, 
he’s just like a book, for ever y thing he larns 
is dead within him, and he’s ne’era prin’ 5 
worth the wiser o’t. But it’s some satisfac- 
tion to me, that, since your father would be 
so unre: sonably obstinate as to make aw ay 
the Plealands past Chartic, he’!! be punished 
in the gouk he’s chosen for heir.” 

«« Gude guide us; is na that gouk your 
ain bairnr” excl: ume d the} indignant mother. 
*¢ Surely the man’s fey about his entails and 
his prope rties, to speak o’ the illess laddie 
as if it were no better than a stirk ora stot, 
Ye’'ll no hae the ‘power to wrang my wean, 
whilethe breath o’ life’s in my bodie ; . so, I 
redde ye, tak tent to what ye try.” 

a 6 Girzy, tou has a head, and so has a 
nai 


** Gudeman, ye hae a tongue, and so has 
a be IH. ‘ai 

‘“ Weel, weel, but what I was saying a” 
concerns the be nefit and advantage o’ our 
family,”’ said Claud, “ and ye ken as it 1s 
our duty to live for one another, and to draw 
a’ the vither, it behoves us twa, as parents, 
tu see that ilk is ‘properly yocket, sin’ it 
would purely be a great misfortune, if, after 
w our frogali ity and g ratheri:g, the cart were 
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‘““That’s ay what ye say,” replied the 
lady,—‘‘a’s for the fi unily, and nothing for | 
the dividual bairns—noo that’s what 1 can 
never understand, for is na our f unily, Char- 
lie, Watty, Geardie and Mey?’ 


““My finiie, ” said Claud dinath itically, 

‘was the Walkinshaws of Kittle ‘stonheugh, 
ide let me tell you, Girzy Hypel, if it had 
na been on their account, there would ne’er | 
hae been a Charlie nora Watty either be- | 
tween you and me to plea about.’ 

“Pn no de mying your oe 
ne’er said alight word about it, but I canna 

comprehe nd how it is, that ye would mak 
step-hai rns 0” your ain blithsome childer on 
account 0’ a wheen auld dead patriarchs 
that hae been rotten, for aught [ken to the 
contrary, since before Abraham begat 
Isaac,”’ 

‘aud thy tongue, woman, haud thy 
tongue. It $a thrashing 0’ the w: iter, and 
a raising o° bells, to speak to ane o? thy ca- 
pacity on things so far aboon thy under- 
standing. Gae but the house, and see gin 
the supper’s ready.” 

‘In this manner, the conversations be- 
tween Grippy and his leddy were usually 
conducted to their natural issue, a qui arrel, 
which ended in a rupture that was only 
healed by a_ pe remptory command, which 
sent her on some household mission, during 
the performance of which the bickering was 
forgotten,’ 

Shortly after this conversation, the 
Laird of Plealands dies; but, on exa- 
mining his settlement, it is discovered 
that, though of sufticient avail as a tes- 
tamentary conveyance, it is imperfect 
as adeedofentatl, Walter is admitted 
heir to his estate, but without being 
obliged to assume his grandfather's 


name. 


Claud designs now to take a new 
farm, and it is thus warmly he unfolds 
his plans to his friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Kilfuddy : — 

‘Mr, Kilft uddy, it would bo wo satisfac- 
tion to me to leave a divided inheritance : 
and the warst o’t is, that Watty, haverel 
thouwh it’s like to be, is no sae ill as to be 
cocaos't: and what maks the case the mair 
kittke, even though he were sae, his young- 


t brother, Geordie, by c o’ law and | dey 
er brother, Geordie, by course 0” law and ) dust, and that ye would retire into a cor- 


ner, and scrape the le ‘prosy Of sic festering 


natare, would still come in for the Plee- 
lands afore Charlie. In short, I see no- 
thing fort, Mr. Nilfuddy, but to join the 
Grippy i in ae settlement wi’ the Plealands, 
and I would do sae 
like on poor Charlie’s account.—Do ye 
think there is ony sin in aman setting aside 


get the blessing and the birth-right o” lis 
elder brother Esau.’ 


Mr. Kailtuddy, notwithstanding a spic eof 


ettrtllye mindedness | in his constitution, was, 
nevertheless, an honest and pious Presby- 
teriqgn pastor; and the quickness of his tem- 
perat the moment stirred him to rebuke 
the cold-hearted speculations of this sordid 


e 


ane. 


. Walkinshaw,” said he severcly, | 


| ‘IT can see no point 0’ comparison between 
the case o’ your twa sons and that o’ Jacob 
and Esau; and what’s mair, the wary jea- 
lousing that there may be sin in what ye 
wish to do, isa clear demonstration that is 
| verasinfiul; for, O man! it’s a bad intent 
‘indeed that we canna excuse to oursels, 
| But, to set your, she in ae point, and that ye 
aay hae nae apolo gy drawn from scriptural 
acts, for the unnatural inclination to disin- 
herit your first-born, out o’ the prideful 
phantasy of having a large estate, I should 
tell you that there was a mystery of our 
holy religion hidden in Jacob’s mess 0’ por- 
ridge, and it’s a profane thing to meddle 
with that which appertaineth to the Lord, 
for what He does, and what He permits, is 
past the understanding 0’ man, and woe 
awaits on all those that would bring anght 
to pass contrary to the manitest course “af 
his ordained method. For example, he 
taketh the breath of life away at his plea- 
sure, but has he not commanded that no 
man shall commit murder?—Mr Walkin- 
shaw, Mr. Walkinshaw, ye maun_ strive 
against this sin of the flesh, ye maun warsle 





wi the devil, and hit him weel on the hip 
ull ye gar him loosen the grip that he has 
ta’en to draw you on to sic an awful sin. 
Lich, man! an ye’re deluded on to do this 
thing! What a bonny sight it will be to see 
your latter end, when Belzebub, wi’ his 
horns, will be sitting upon your bosom, 
boring through the ve ry joints ‘and m: irrow 
0” your poor soul wi? the red-hot gimblets o’ 
a guilty conscience.” 

‘Claud shuddered at the picture, and, 
taking the reproving minister by the hand, 
said, “We canna help the wicked thou: ghts 
that sowctimes Mise, we dinna ken whar 
trac, within us,’ 

«Ye dinna ken whar frae?—Dil tell you 
whar frae—frae hell; sic thoughts are the 
cormorants that sit on the apple- trees in 
the devil’s kail-yard, and the souls 0’ the 
damned are the carcases they mak their 


meat o’.” 


‘“Vor Heaven’s sake, Mr. Kilfuddy,’’ 


exc laimed Claud, trembling in every limb: 





“be patient, and no speak that gait, ye gar 


my bar stand on end,”’ 
| 5 


‘“Vfair! Oman, it would be weel for 


| you, if your precious soul would stand on 


ntright, only I dinna | 


his tirst-horn ? Ye ken Jacob was alloot to appe al, and thouch, 


end, and no only on end, but hamlet to the 


sis wi’ a potsherd 0” the gospel, till ye had 
cleansed yourself for a repentance unto 
Iite.”’ ’ 

The Laird, though staggered at the 
moment by the energy of this manly 
before parting 
with the worthy divine, he even ex- 
pressed great contrition for having, as 
he said, 
thinking that he was at liberty to settle 
his estate on whom he pleased ;’ yet 
the design was, in truth, on!y deferred, 
not relinquished, 


| Charies, who becomes his partner, 


inarrics, agamst his father’s wi!!, a por- 





‘yiclded to thet temptation of 
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tionless eile of the name of Isabella 
Fatherlans, and Claud makes this ap 
excuse to himself for doing what he 
had long before contemplated ; he cuts 
him off from his birth-right, and makes a 
new entail of Grippy, in favour of the 
idiot Walter and his heirs male, with 
various other substitutions of heirs male, 
to the exclusion of Charles and his des. 
cendants, till all others of the race of 
Walkinshaw are extinct. Advantage is 
taken of Wailter’s idiotcy, to make him 
execute an entail of the estate of Plea- 
lands on the same line of hetrs; and 
thus, at length, we see Claud triumph- 
ing in the accomplishment of the long- 
cherished object of his ambition, the 
re-establishment of the house of Kittle. 
stonheugh in all its pristine grandeur 
and importance, 

Now, however, comes the ehb of his 
fortunes. His next care is to get a wile 
for his chosen heir, Walter; and, albe- 
it he is a fool, a very worthy heiress, 
Miss Betty Bodle, consents to be his 
bride. The lady, however, dies in 
child-bed, after giving birth to a daugh- 
ter. The third. son, George, who in- 
herits much of his father’s spirit, also 
marries, but, unfortunately, 1s not bless- 
ed with male issue. The manner in 
which the news of this second disap- 
pointment is conveyed to the old Laird, 
is described with much humour:— 

‘The messenger, Jenny Purdie, had seve- 

ral years before been in the servitude of the 
Laird’s house, from which she transkated 
herself to that of George. Being something 
forward, at the same time sly ‘and adroit, 
and we Be * heard how much ber old master 
had been disappointed that Walter’s dangh- 


ter was not a son, she made no scruple ot 


emp! loying a little address in communicsting 
her news. Accordingly, when the Laird, 
disturbed in his slumber bv her entrance, 
roused himself, and turned round to see who 
it was that had come into the room, she pre- 
sented herself, as she had walked from the 
royal city, mufiled up in a dingy red cloak, 
her dark blue and white striped petticoat, 
sorely scanty, and her glowing purple legs, 
and well spread shoeless feet, bearing libe- 
ral proof of the speed with which she had 
spattered and spl ished along the road. 

‘“T wis you meikle JOY L aird! I hae 
breucht you blithesmeat,’ was her salutation. 

6 What i’st, Jenny ” said the old man. 


die Wy | | let you gutless that, un! ess ye pro- 
mise to g’e me half-a-crown,” was her reply. 

. “Pou canna think I 0 ware less on 
sic errand as t’on’s come on. Is’t a laddie?” 

‘* T's far better, Laird,” said Jenny tri- 
umphantly. 

‘*¢ Ts’t twins ?” exclaimed the Laird, sy™- 
pathizing with her exultation. 

‘A half-crown, a half-crown, Laird,” 
was, however, all the satisfaction he received: 
© Down wi’ the dust.” 
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«“ An tou's sae op thy peremptors, I fan- 
cy [maun comply. There, take it and wel- 
come,” said he, pulling the money from un- 
der the flap of his waistcoat pocket: while 
Jenny, stretching her arm, a6 she hoisted it 
from under the eloak, eagerly bent forward 
and took the silyer out of his hand, instan- 
taneously affecting the greatest gravity of 
face. 

«« Taird,” said she, “ ve manna be angry 
wi’ me, but I did na like just to dumb-foun- 
‘ay you a’ at ance wi’ the news; my mis- 
tress, it’s very true, has been brought to bed, 
but it’s no as ye expekit.” 

‘Then it’s but adochter !” replied the 
Laird discontentedly. 

6“ No, sir, it’s nao a dochter.—It's twa 
dochters, sir!” exclaimed Jenny, scarcely 
able to repress her risibility, while she en- 
deavoured to assume an accent of condol- 
ence.’ 

We must add here another extract, 
which describes forcibly the effect of 
this disappointment on the mind of 
Claud :— 

‘For some time after she had left the 
room, Claud continued sitting in the same 
posture with which he had uttered the com- 
inaud, leaning slightly torward, and holding 
the arms of the easy-chair graspingly by 
both his hands, as if in theact of raising 
himself. Guiadually, however, he relaxed 
his hold, and subsided slow!y and heavily 
into the position in which he usually fell 
asleep. Shutting his eyes, he remained in 
that state for a considerable time, exhibit- 
ing no external indication of the rush of 
mortified feelings, which, like a subterranean 
stream of some acrid mineral, struggled 
through all the abysses of his hosom. 

‘This last stroke—the birth of twin 
daughters—seemed to perfect the signs and 
emens of that displeasure with which he 
had for some time thought the disinherit- 
ance of his first-born was regarded; and 
there was undoubtedly something sublime 
in the fortitude with which he endured the 
gnawings of remorse —It may |e impossible 
to consider the course of his sordid ambition 
without indignation; but the strength of 
character which enabled him to contend at 
once with his paternal partiality, and stand 
frm in his injustice before what he awfully 
deemed the frowns and the menaces of Hea- 
ven, forms a spectacle of moral bravery that 
cannot be contemplated without emotions 
of wonder mingled with dread.’ 

A yet severer stroke of affliction 
awaited the old man. Charles, for whom 
his heart had never ceased to beat 
warmly, though he had chosen to sa- 
crifice him on the altar of family pride, 
dies broken hearted, leaving a son anf 
daughter. The tidings of this event 
are communicated to him by Mr. Kee- 
levin, an honest and worthy lawyer, 
who had been a reluctant agent in the 
work of disinheritance. Dreadful is 
the impression which they make; but 
tis in the author’s own powerful lan- 


suage that we must lay before our readers 








the picture of the agonized, repentant, 
and sorrowing father :— 

‘“T had a fear ot, but I was na prepar't, 
Mr. Keelevin, for this,” said the miserable 
father; “and you I'll kick against the pricks 
nae langer. Wonderful God! I bend my 
aged grey head at thy footstool. O lay not 
thy hand heavier upon me than [ am able 
to bear. Mr. Keelevin, ye ance said the 
entail cou’d be brokea if | were to die in- 
solvent—mak me sae inthe name of the 
God L have dared so long to tight against. 
An Charlie’s dead—murdered by my de- 
vices! Weel do I mind, when he was a 
playing bairn, that I first kent the blessing 
of what it is to hae something to be kind to; 
aften and aften did his glad and bright 
young face thaw the frost that had bound 
up my heart, but ay something new o’ the 
world’s pride and trash cam in between, 
and hardent it mair and mair.—But a’s done 
noo, Mr. Keelevin—the fight’s done and 
the battle won, and the avenging God of 
righteousness and judyrent is victorious.” 

‘Mr. Keelevin sat in silent astonishment 
at this violence of sorrow. He had no pre- 
vious conception of that vast abyss of sensi- 
bility which lay hidden and unknown within 
the impenetrable granite of the old man’s 
pride and avarice; and he was amazed and 
overawed when he beheld it burst forth, as 
when the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the deluge swept away the 
earliest and the oldest iniquities of man. 

‘The immediate effect, when he began to 
recover from his wonder, was a sentiment 
of profound reverence. 

‘Mr. Walkinshaw,” said he, “I have 
long done you great injustice ;’’ and he was 
proceeding to say something more as an 
apology, but Claud interrupted him. 

*“ You hae ne’er done me any manner of 
wrong, ir. Keelevin; but I hae sinned 
greatly and lang against my ain nature, and 
it’s time | sou’d repent. In a few sorrowful 
days I maun follow the lamb [ hae sacrificed 
on the altars o’ pride; speed a’ ye dow to 
mak the little way L hae to gang to the 
grave easy to one that travels wi’ a broken 
heart. Igie you nae further instructions— 
your skill and honest conscience will tell 
you what is needful to be done; and when 
the paper’s made out, come to me. For the 
present leave me, andin your way hame bid 
Dr. Denholm come bither in the afternoon.” 

‘“T think, Mr. Walkinshaw,” replied 
Mr. Keelevin, falling into his professional 
manner on receiving these orders, * that it 
would be as weel tor me to come back the 
morn, when ye’re more composed, to get the 
particulars of what ye wish done,’”’ 

‘QO man!” exclaimed the hoary penitent, 
* ye ken little o’ me. Frae the very dawn 
o’ life I hae done nothing but big and build 
an idolatrous image ; and when it was fi- 
nished, ye saw how | laid my first-born on 
its burning and brazen altar. But ye never 
saw what I saw—the face of an anyry God 
looking constantly from behind a cloud that 
darkened a’ the world like tlre shadow ot 
death to me; and ye canna feel what I feel 
now, when His dreadful right hand has 
smashed my idol into dust, 1 hae nae lan- 


ger part interest nor portion in the concerus 
of this life; but only to sign ony paper that 
ye can devise, to cestore their rights to the 
twa babies that my idolatry has made father- 
less.” 

‘“ | hope, in mercy, Mr. Walkinshaw, 
that ye’ll be comforted,” said the worthy 
lawyer, deeply affected by his vehemence.., 

‘* T hope so too, but I see na whar at pre- 
sent it’s t» come frae,” replied Claud, burst- 
ing into tears, and weeping bitterly. “ But,” 
he added, “ I would tain, Mr. Keelevin, be 
left to myself—alack! alack! [hae been 
owre lang left to mysel. Howsever, gang 
away the day, and remember Dr. Denholm 
as ye pass;—but I'll ne’er hae peace o' 
mind till the paper’s made and signed; so, 
as a Christian, | beg you to make haste, for 
it will be a Samaritan’s act of charity.” 

‘Mr. Keelevin perecived that it was of no 
use at that time to offer any farther congula- , 
tion, and he accordingly withdrew.’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
——»+@>o2-——— 


Mémorial de Sainte Héléne,—Journal of 
the Private Life and Conversations of 
the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. 
By the Count bE Las CasEs, 

(Continued from p. 4.) 
CounT Las Cases describes the first 
residence of Napoleon at St, Helena as 
miserable in the extreme, and unfit for 
any person of respectability, much more 
for one who had had so many palaces at 
his command. We shall not, however, 
dwell on this subject, marked as it is by 
the general regret and reprobation of 
the public, but proceed to glean a few 
more anecdotes from this valuable work, 

So rapid was the march of Napoleon to 

Paris, when he landed from Elba, that 

Louis XVIII, had not time to pack up 

the contents of his bureau in his study, 

which Napoleon found in the state in 
which it had been used. The Bourbon 

Princes made many overtures to Napo- 

leon. The King wrote him a letter, 

offering him places for himself and his 
friends if he would restore him to his 
throne :— 

‘ The overtures made by the Count d’Ar- 
tois possessed still more elegance and ad- 
dress. He commissioned as the bearer of 
them the Duchess de Guiche, a lady whose 
fascinating manners and personal graces 
were calculated to assist her in the important 
negociation. She easily got access to Ma- 
dame Bonaparte, with whom all the indivi- 
duals of the old Court came easily in con- 
tact. She breakfasted with her at Malmai- 
son; and the conversation turned on London, 
the emigrants, and the French princes ; Ma- 
dame de Guiche mentioned that as she 
happened a few days before to be at the 
house of the Count d’Artots, she had heard 
seme person ask the Prince what he intended 
to do for the First Consul, in the event of 
his restoring the Bourbons; and that the 





Prince had replied: “ J would immediately 
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make him Constable of the kingdom, and 
every thing else he might chose. But even 
that would not be enough: we would raise 
on the Carousel a lofty and magnificent 
column, scaieleamiedl with a statue of Bona- 
| arte crowning the Bourbons.” 

As soon as the First Consul entered, 
which he did very shortly after breakfast, 
Josephine eagerly repeated to hira the cir- 
c cumstanc e which the Duchess had related. 

‘ And did not you reply,” said her husband, 
= . the corps of the F irst Consul would 
have been made tie pedestal of the column ?” 
—The charming Duchess was still present ; 
the beauties of her countenance, her eyes, 
7 her words, were directed to the success 

her commission. She said she was so 
Nlelichted, she did not know how she should 
ever be able sufficiently to acknowledge the 
favour which Madame Bonaparte had pro- 
cured her, of seeing and hearing so distin- 
guished a man—so great a hero. It was all 
in vain: the Duchess de Guiche received 
orders that very night to quit Paris. The 

charms of the emissary were too well calcu- 
lated to alarm Josephine, to induce her to 
say any thing very urgent in her favour, and 
next di: ty the Duchess was on her way to the 
tronti ier.’ 

When the Legislative Council, in 
1813, did not second the ettorts of Na- 
poleon to carry on the war, he promptly 
dissolved it. § The Levislative body,’ 
suid ,he, * instead of assisting me in 
saving France, wishes to accelerate her 
ruins The Legislative body has be- 
trayed its duty—I fulfil mine—l dis- 
solve it.’ After the decree for dissolv- 
ing the Counci!], the Kmperor con- 
tinued :— 

‘Such is the decree which [issue ; and 
were | assured that it would bring the peo- 
ple of Parisina crowd to the Tuileries to 
snurder me this very dav, I would still issue 
it; for such Is my duty. When the people 
of France placed their destinies in my 
hands, I took into consideration the laws 
by which L was to govern them: had I 
thought those laws insuthcient I should not 
have accepted them. I am not a Louis 
AVI. Daly vacillauons must not be ex- 
pected from me. ‘Though I have become 
Emperor, | have not ceased to be a citizen 
[tf anarehy were to resume her sway, [ would 
abdicate and mingle with the crowd, to en- 


joy iny share of tie sovereignty, r ther than 


remain at the bead of a system in which I 
should only compromise a ll, without being 
uble to protect any one. Besides,’ con- 
cluded he, *my determination 1s conform- 
able to the law ; and if every one here will 
do his duty this day, I shall be invincible 
behind the shelter of the law as well as be- 
fore the enemy.’ 

Count Las Cases vindicates the Senate 
of Napoleon, and says it was neither 
guilty of servility “ baseness. Speak- 
ing of his cener ils, Napoleon said :— 

‘ Masecta was wndneiad with extraordi- 
nary coursge and trmness, which seemed to 
jucrease m excess of danger. When con- 
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quered, he was always as ready to fight the 
battle again as though he had been the con- 
queror. Augereau was a_cross-grained 
character: he seemed to be tired and dis- 
heartened by victory, of which he always 
had enough. His person, his manners, and 
his language, gave him the air of a bragea- 
docio, which, however, he was far from 
being. He was satiated with honours and 
riches, which he had received at all hands, 
and m all ways. Serrurier, who retained 
the manners and severity of an old major of 
infantry, was an honest and trust- worthy 
man; buta bad general,’ &c. 

Ancient Armie s. 1? Amok the various sub- 
jects of the day’s conversation, [ note down 
what the Emperor said respecting the ar- 
mies of the ancients. He asked whether the 
accounts of the great armies mentioned in 
history were to “be credited. He was of 
opinion that those statements were false 
and absurd. He placed no faith in the de- 
sc ription of the innumerable armies of the 
Carthaginians in Sicily. ‘ Such a multitude 
of troops,’ he observed, £ would have been 
useless 1n so inconside rate an enterprise ; 
and if Carthage could have assem! led sack 
a force, a still greater one would have been 
raised in Hannibal’s expedition, which was 
of much vreater importance, hut in which 
not more than forty or fifty thousand men 
were employed.’ He did not believe the 
accounts of the millions of men composing 
the forces of Darius and Xerxes, which 
might have covered all Greece, aud which 
would doubtless have been sabdivided into 
a multitude of partial armies. He even 
doubted the whole of that brilliant period of 
Greek history; and he regarded the famous 
Persian war only as a series of undecided 
actions, in which each party laid claim to 
the victory. Xerxes returned tri in} yhant, 
atter taking, burning, and destroying ‘Athens; 
and the Greeks exulted in their victory, he- 

cause they had not surrendered at & alamiis. 
‘With regard to the pompous accounts of 
the conquests of the Greeks, and the defeat 
of their numberless enemies, it must be re- 
collected,’ observed the Emperor, ‘ that the 
Greeks, who wrote them, were a vain and 
hyperbolical people ; and that no Persian 


chronicle has ever been produced to set our 


judgme nt right by contrary statements.’ 


‘ But the Empe ror attached credit to 
Roman history, if not in its details, at least 
in its results: because these were facts as 
clear as day licht. He also be heved the 
deserintions of the armies of Gengiskan and 
Tamerlane, however numerous they are said 
to have been; because they were followed 
by gregarious nations, who, on their part, 
were joined by other wandering tribes as 
they advanced; “and it is not inpossible,” 
observed the Empe ror, ** that this may one 
day be the case in Europe. The revolution 
produced by the Huns, the cause of — 
is unknown, because the tract 1s lost in th 
Desert, may ata future period be vlc 

_ Napoleon's Secor né d Marria ge.— The mar- 


‘oir nig aintianly alter her ar- 
rival. The Emperor, setting aside all the 
etiquette that had previously been arranged, 
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went to meet her, and disguise got into 
her carriage. She was agreeably surprised 
when she discovered him. She had aiways 
been given to understand that Berthier, who 
had married her by proxy at Vienna, 1 in per- 
son and age exactly resembled the Em- 
peror : she, however, signified that she ob- 
served a very pleasing difference between 
them. 

‘The Emperor wished to spare her all 
the details of domestic etiquette, customary. 
on such occasions. She had received care- 
ful instructions at Vienna relative to the ce- 
remonies to be observed on her marriage, 
The Emperor inquired what directions she 
had received from her illustrious relatives 
with regard to him personally. To be en- 
tirely devoted to him, and to obey him in all 
things, was the reply. This declaration, 
and not the decisions of certain cardinals 
and bishops, as was reported, proved the 
solution of all the Emperor’s scruples. of 
conscience. Besides Wenry 1V. acted in 
the same way on a similar occasion, 

‘ Maria-Louisa’s marriage, said the Empe- 
ror, was proposed and concluded under the 
same forms and conditions as that of Marie- 
Antoinette, whose contract was adopted as 
a model, After the repudiation of Jose- 
phine, negotiations were entered into with 
the Emperor of Russia, for the purpose of 
soliciting the hand of one of his sisters: the 
difficulties rested merely in the settling of 
ce rian points relative to religion. Prince 
Eugtne, conversing with M. de Schwartzen- 
berg, learned that the Emperor of Austria 
would not object to an union between Napo- 
leon and his daughter; and tits information 
was communicated to the Emperor. A 
counci! was convoked to decide whether an 
alliance with Russia or Austria would he 
most advantageous. Eugene and TYalley- 
rand were for the Austrian alliance, and 
Cambacérés against it. The ge iN were 
in tavour of an Archduchess. Eugétne was 
appointed to make the official overture, and 
the Munister for Foreign Affairs was em- 
powered to sizn it that very day if an op- 
portunity should present itself; which proved 
to be the case. 

* Russia took umbrage at this; she thought 
herself trifled with, though withont just 
ceround. Nothing of an obligatory nature 
had yet transpired ; both parties remained 
perfectly free. Political interests predomi- 
nated over every thing.’ 


The following anecdote shews how 
Madame de Montesquiou managed the 
King of Rome :— 

‘The apartments of the young Prince 
were on the ground floor, and looked out on 
the court of the Tuileries, At almost every 
hour in the day, numbers of people were 
looking in at the window, in the hope of 
seeing him. Que day, when he was in a 
violent fit of passion, and rebelling furiously 
against the authority of Madame de Montes- 


; quiou, she immedi: ately ordered all the shut- 


ters to be closed. The child, surprised at the 
sudden darkness, asked Maman Quiou, as 
he used to eall hei what it all meant. “I 
love you too well,” she replied, “* not to 
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hide your anger from the crowd in the court- 
yard. You, perhaps, will one day be called 
to govern all those people, and what would 
they say if they saw you Mm such a fit of 
rage? Do you think they would ever obey 
you, if they knew you to be so wicked’ 
Upon which, the child asked her pardon, 
and promised never again to give way to 
such fits of anger. 

6“ This,’ observed the Emperor, ‘ was 
language very different from that addressed 
by M. de Villeroi to Louis XV. ¢ Behold all 
those people, my Prince,’ said he, ‘ they be- 


long to yous; all the men you see yonder are 


your's.” , 


Eugene Beauharnois.—In 1814, during 
the disasters of France, many tempting and 
brilliant proposals were made to Prince 
Eugtne. An Austrian geeneral offered him 
the crown of Italy, in the name of the allies, 
on condition of his joining them, This 
offer afterwards came trom a stil higher 
source, and was several times repeated. 
During the reign of the Fmperor, there had 
been some idea of raising the,Prince toa 
threne ; and those of Portugal, Naples, and 
Poland were thought of. 

‘In 1815, men of high influence in Euro- 
pean diplomacy, endeavoured to sound his 
opinions, with the view of ascertaining 
whether, in case Napoleon should again be 
constrained to abdicate, and the choice 
should fall on him, he would accept the 
crown, On this occasion, as on every other, 
the Prince steadily pursued a line of duty 
and honour which will immortalize him. 
Honour and fidelity was his constant reply ; 
and posterity will make it his device, 

‘On the distribution of states, in 1814, 
the Emperor Alexander, who frequently 
visited the Empress Josephine at Malmai- 
son, signified a wish to procure for her son 
the sovereignty of Genoa. Eugene, how- 
ever, declined this proposition, at the insti- 
gation of the ruling diplomatists, who falsely 
flattered him with the bope of something 
better, " 

‘At the Congress of Vicnna, the Emperor 
Alexander, who honoured Prince Euectne 
with particular marks of favour, insisted 
that he should be made the Sovereign of at 
least three hundred thousand subjects. He 
testified the sincerest friendship for him, and 
they were every day seen walking about to- 
gether arm-in-ainm= = =‘The landing at Cannes 
put a period, if not to the s_ntiment, at least 
to the manifestat on of it; and changed the 
political interests of the Kmperor of Russia. 
—The Austrian government even enter- 
tained the idea of seizing the person of 
Prince Eugene, and sending him a prisoner 
toa fortress in Hungary; but the King of 
Bavaria, his father-in-law, indignantly re- 
presented to the Emperor of Austria, that 
Eugtne had gone to Vienna under his pro- 
tection and guarantee, and that they should 
not be violated. Thus Eugene remained 
free on his own private parole and that of 
the King his father-in-law.’ 


(To le concluded in our next. ) 
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NAPOLEON'S MEMOIRS. 
(Continued from p. 8.) 


Mucu as the harvest of the Napoleon 
works has been reaped, we shall still 
put in our sickle for a share, and trust 
that we shall obtain sufficient to repay 
our own labour and that of our readers, 
In our last we gave an account of the 
revolution of the 1]8th Brumaire, in 
which Napoleon played so conspicuous 
apart. ‘This was followed by the ap- 
pointment of Bonaparte, Sieyes, and 
Roger Ducos, as Consuls :— 

‘ The first sitting of the Consuls lasted se- 
veral hours. Sieyes had hoped that Napo- 
leon would interfere only in military matters, 
and would leave the regulation of civil af- 
fairs to him; but he was much surprised 
when he observed that Napoleon had formed 
settled opinions on policy, finance, aud jus- 
tice; even on jurisprudence also; and, ina 
word, on all branches of administration ; 
that he supported his ideas with arguments 
at once forcible and concise, and that he 
was not easily convinced. In the evening, 
on his return home, Sieyes said in the pre- 
sence of Chazal, Tallevrand, Boulay, Reede- 
rer, Cabanis, &c. ; “* Gentlemen, you have a 
master; Napoleon will do all, and can do 
all, In our deplorable situation, it is better 
to submit, than to excite dissensions which 
would draw down certain ruin,” 

‘The first act of government was the or- 
ganization of the ministry, Dubois de 
Crancé was Minister at War, He was in- 
competent for such a post; a party man, 
little esteemed, and altogether devoid of 
habits of business and order, His othces 
were filled by creatures of faction, who, in- 
stead of doing their work, spent their time 
in discusSions; it was «a downright chaos. 
It will hardiy be belieyed that Dubois de 
Crancé could not furnish the Consul with a 
sinvle report of the state of the army. Ber- 
thier was appointed Minister at War. He 
was obliged to send a dozen officers, one 
after another, among the military divisions 
and regiments, to obtain states of the dif- 


ferent corps, their situation, pay, supplies," a 
The Ordnance Office was the only one | over five hundred thousand dead bodies ; 


cc. 
which possessed any returns. A great num- 
ber of corps had been formed, as well by 
generals as by the administrations in the 
different departments ; their existence was 
unknown to the ministry. It was said to 
Dubois de Crancé: “ You pay the army, you 
can surely give us a return of the pay.”’—- 
“We don’t pay it.” —** You victual the army; 
let us have the returns of the Victualling- 
Othice.”—** We don’t victual it.”—* You 
clothe the army; let us see the statements 
of the clothing.”—“ We don’t clothe it.” 

‘The army at home was paid by robbing 
the military chest; it was subsisted and 
clothed by means of requisitions, and the 
War-Office exercised no kind of control. _ It 
took General Berthier a month to collect 
the materials for drawing up a state of the 
amy; and, until that had been accom- 
plished, it was impossible to set about its 
re-organization.’ 








A better regulated system of fmance 
was adopted, and a variety of changes 
were efiected in the administration; 
some of which were not quite so satis+ 
factory :— 

* Steyes was often alarmed at the plots of 
the jacobins in Paris, and their threats of 
assassinating the Consuls. He once camé 
in great agitation, and awoke Napoleon at 
three o’clock in the morning, to tell him 
something of this kind, which he had just 
heard from the police. Let them alone,” 
said Napoleon; “ ia war as well as in love, 
we must come to close quarters to make an 
end of it. Let them come; it may as well 
be settled one day as another.” 

Napoleon set at liberty the nime 
Frenchmen, who, proceeding to La 
Vendée, had been shipwrecked at Ca: 
lais, deeming them entitled to their li- 
beration on account of their being under 
the laws of hospitality. One of the 
principal agents of the diplomatic body 
acquainted Napoleon that the Bourbons 
had agents in Paris intriguing for their 
return :— ; 

‘He even presented to Napoleon, Hyd - 
de-Neuville and Dandigné, two of the 
agents. Napoleon received them at ten at 
night in one of the small chambers of the 
Luxembourg. “ A few days ayo,” said they 
to him, ‘‘ we felt confident of triumph ; now 
every thing is altered. But, general, you will 
never be imprudent enough to rely upon 
such events? You have it in your power to 
re-establish the throne, and to restore it to 
its legitimate master ; we are acting im con- 
cert with the leaders of La Vendée, we can 
bring them all here. Disclose to us what 
you wish to do; how you purpose to con- 
duct yourself; and,if your intentions agree 
with our’s, we shail all be at your disposal.” 

‘ Hyde-de-Neuville appeared to be a 
young man of tafent; ardent, but not vio- 
lent. Dandigné seemed an _ outrageous 
madman. Napoleon answered them, “ that 
it was useless to think of re-establislfing the 
throne of the Bourbons in France; that 
they could never ascend it but by striding 


that his intention was to forget the past, and 
to receive the submission of all who were 
wiliing to concur with the nation; that he 
would willingly treat with Chatillon, Bernier, 
Bourmont, Suzannet, D’Autichamp, &c. : 
but upon condition that those chiefs should 


thenceforward be faithful to the national 
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government, and should break off all com- 
munication with the Bourbons and with fo- 
reigners.” 

‘ This conference lasted half an hour, and 
both parties were mutually convinced that 
there was no possibility of their coming to 
an understanding upon such a basis.’ 

Sieyes was now. organizing his grand 
plan of government, which was to have 
a conservative senate, that should chose 
a Grand Elector for life,— 

‘ All acts of government, all laws, and all 
judicial proceedings, were to be in_ his 
name. Hewas to be the sole representa- 
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tive of the national glory, power, and dig- 
nity ; he was to nominate two consuls, one 
for peace and the other for war; but to these 
points his influence upon affairs was to be li- 
mited : it is true he was to have the power of 
removing the consuls, and of replacing them 
by others ; but, atthe same tine, the senate 
was to be allowed, whenever it should deem 
such an exercise of power arbitrary and op- 
posed to the national iuterest, to merge the 
grand elector. The effect of this merger 
was to be equivalent to a removal; the pust 
was to become vacant, but the grand elec- 
tor was to have a seat in the senate for the 
rest of his life.’ 

Napoleon opposed this in the Assem- 
bly; he said,— 

*“ The grand elector, if he confines him- 
self strictly to the functions you assign hin, 
will be the shadow, but the mere fleshless 
shadow, of a roi faineant. Can you point 
out a man hase enough to humble himself 
to such mockery? if he abuses his preroga- 
tive, you give him an absolute power. If, 
for example, I became grand elector, when 
I appointed the consul for war and the con- 
sul tor peace, I would say, ‘if you nominate 
a single minister, if you sign a single act 
without my previous approbation, I will re- 
move you.’ ‘ But,’ you reply, ‘ the senate, 
in its turn, will merge the grand elector :' 
the remedy is worse than the evil—nobody, 
according to this scheme, has any guarantee. 
In another point of view, what will be the 
situation of these two prime ministers? One 
will bave the ministers of justice, of the in- 
terior, of police, of finance, of the treasury, 
under his control; the other, those of the 
marine, of war, of external relations. The 
first will be surrounded only by judges, ad- 
ministrators, financiers, men of the long robe ; 
the second only by epaulettes and military 
men ;—the one will be wanting money and 
recruits for his armies; the other will not 
furnish any. Such a government would be 
a monstrous creation, composed of hetero- 
gxenevus parts presenting nothing rational. 
It is a great mistake, to suppose that the 
shadow of a thing can be of the same use as 
the thing itself.’’’ 


The French military discipline had 
become relaxed, — 

‘The cavalry and other horses were pe- 
rishing for want; contagious diseases and 
desertion were disorganizing the army ;_ and 
the evil rose to such a height, that whole 
corps abandoned their positions, and, with 
drums beating and colours flying, repassed 
the Var. These disorders gave rise to many 
general orders from Napoleon to the sol- 
diors of Italy. He said to them, “ soldiers, 
the circumstances which detain me at the 
head of the government, prevent my being 
in the midst of you; your wants are great ; 
every measure is taken to supply them. 
The first quality of a soldier is patient en- 
durance of fatigue and privation; valour is 
but a secondary virtue. Several corps have 
quitted their pesitions ; they have been deaf 
to the voice of their officers; the seven- 
teenth light demi-brigade is of this number. 


Are, then, the heroes of Castiglione, of Ri- | 
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voli, of Neumark, no more? They would 
rather have perished than have deserted 
their colours ; they would have called their 
young comrades back to honour and duty. 
Soldiers, do you complain that your rations 
have not been regularly distributed? What 
would you have done, if, like the fourth 
and twenty-second light demi-brigades, the 
eighteenth and thirty-second of the line, 
you had found yourselves in the midst of 
the Desert, without bread or water, subsist- 
ing on horses andcamels. Victory will give 
us bread, said they; and you— you desert 
your colours! Soldiers of Italy, a new ge- 
neral cominands you; he was always in the 
foremost ranks, in the moment of your 
brightest glory; rest your confidence in 
him, he will bring back victory to your 
ranks, I shall cause a daily account to be 
sent to me of the conduct of all the troops, 
and particularly of that of the seventeenth 
light demi-brigade and the sixty-third of the 
line; they will remember the confidence I 
once had in them.” 

‘These magic words put a stop to the 
evil as by enchantment: the army was re- 
organized, subsistence was provided, and 
the deserters returned.’ 

(To be continued. } 
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The Liberal: Verse and Prose 
South, No. If. 

(Concluded from p. 11.) 
Havine devoted the whole of our first 
notice of the § Liberal’ to that part of tt 
which has been furnished by Lord By- 
ron, we shall resume the subject for a 
brief notice of some of the other arti- 
cles, which are of a very common- 
place character, and are evidently the 
production of regular hackney writers, 
who are paid so much per sheet for 
their contributions. It is now ridicu- 
lous to call this work Lord Byron's or 
the Pisan periodical, since it is chiefly 
‘town made,’ though not, like London 
cutlery with such an imprimatur, the 
best of its kind. Lord Byron has cer- 
tainly contributed one article, but we 
much doubt he will ever write another; 
whether he may give Leigh Hunt the 
advantage of his name or not, we nei- 
ther know nor care; there is little dan- 
ger of the productions of the one being 


5 . 
mistaken for those of the other. 


The second article in the ¢ Liberal’ is 
entitled *The Giuli Tre,’ and is evi- 
dently by Leigh Hnnt: it is a transla- 
tion of a few of the two hundred son- 
nets which the Abate Casti, the author 
of the ‘ Animali Parlanti,’ wrote on his 
being dunned by a creditor for three 
Juliuses, about fifteen pence. We se- 


from the 


lect a translation of the fifteenth son- 
net as a specimen of the whole :— 


* Never did beetle hum so teasingly 
About one’s ears, in walking, when it’s hot; 
Never did fly return so to one spot, 
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Ascomes my teazing creditor on me. 

Let it but rain, for instance, and you Il see 
The fhies and beetles vanish like a shot; 

| But never comes the time,—tbe day is not,— 
In which this vermin bere will let me be. 


Perhaps as bodies tend invariably 

| Tow'rds other bodies by some force divine,— 

} Attraction, gravity, or centripatly, | 

(God knows ; I'm little vers’d in your right 
line) 

So by some natural horrid property 

This pretty satellite tends tow'rds me and mine.” 

The ¢ Spirit of the Monarchy’ suc- 
ceeds; it is certainly by Mr. Hazlitt, on 
whom Mr. Leigh Hunt Aas-lit as a cos 
adjutor in the ‘Liberal.’ It possesses 
some smartness, but it is too republican 
and too full of antitheses. 

‘The Dogs,’ the fourth article, is ine 
tended fora satire, we belreve, on the 
abusers of the ‘ Liberal ;’ if so, it is 
perfectly harmless, and though the 
‘Dogs’ snarl, they do not bite. The 
fifth article is an account of * Genoa the 
Superb,’ but certainly not a superb ac- 
count of Genoa. It is even worse than 
the description of Pisa in the preceding 
number of the ¢ Liberal.” This ts cer- 
tainly by Mr. Leigh Hunt, for no person 
but a thorough-bred Cockney would 
have recorded so many silly things in 2 
diary as he has done in his account of 
Genoa. We will take for a specimen 
his first entry :— 

‘June 15.—Our arrival in the harborr 
did not diminish our idea of Genoa: but 
our notions of the Italian countenance were 
formidably startled by the pilot-boat, which 
came out to offer its assistance in conduct- 
ing us by the mole. The mole had been in- 
jured greatly by the storms of the preceding 
winter. The boat contained, I think, as 
ugly a set of faces as could well be bronght 
together. It was a very neat boat, and the 
pilots were singularly neat and clean in their 
persons; but their faces! My wile looked 
at me as much as to say, “ are these our fine 
southern heads.” The children looked at 
me: we all looked at one another: and, 





~what was very inhospitable, the pilots all 


looked at us. The sun was in their eyes; 
and there they sat on their oars, grinning Up 
at us, and bargaining with the captain. 
The older ones were like monkies; the 
younger like half-withered masks—hard; 
stony, and even pale. One young man, 
however, was handsome both in face and 
person: he had the fine black eyes and 
brown colour we expected to meet with ; 
and, luckily, driving a less hard bargain that 
the rest (which was to be expected of him), 
the captain agreed with him, and he came 
on board. His dress and appearance we 
found might be taken as a specimen, and by 
no means an uncommon specimen, of the 
hetter order of boatmen, upon this and the 
Tuscan coast; for we soon had the pons 
of being agreeably disappointed wit regard 
to the slovenliness we hac looked for. It 





was that of a smart English apprentice with 
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his coat off. He had a very neat black hat 
on, in the modera style, good shoes, and 
silk handkerchiet, ann blue len pautaloous 
coming up high, and fastened over his 
shoulders with braces.’ 

We can assure our readers that this 
is a very fair specimen, and that the 
whole possesses the genuine imprint of 
true cockneyism. We pass over, with- 
out notice, a ‘ Tale of the Passions,’ 
which, had we known its worthlessness, 
we should have passed over without 
reading, to make an extract from Mr. 
Hazlitt’s satire on the Scotch character. 
There is some ill-nature and a little ab- 
surdity in it, but, with the exception of 
‘Heaven and Earth,’ it is the best thing 
in the ‘ Liberal :'— 

‘An Englishman is satisfied with the cha- 
racter of his country, and proceeds to set 
up for himself ; an Lrishman despairs of that 
of his, and leaves it to shift for itself; a 
Scotchman pretends to respectability as 
such, and owes it to lis country to make 
you hate the very name by his ceaseless im- 
portunity and intolerance in its behalf. An 
Irishman is mostly vain of his person, an 
Englishman of his understanding, a French- 
man of his politeness—a Scotchman thanks 
God for the place of his birth. The face of 
a Scotchman is to him accordingly the face 
ofa friend, It is enough for him to let you 
know that he speaks the dialect that Wilkie 
speaks, that he has sat in company with the 
author of Waverley. He does not endea- 
vour to put forward his own notions so 
much as to infurm you of the school in po- 
litics, in morals, in physic, in which he is an 
adept; nor does he attempt to overpower 
you by wit, by reasou, by eloquence, but to 
tire you out by dint of verbal logic ; and in 
common-places it must be confessed that 
he is invincible. There he is teres et rotun- 
dus, He fortifies himself in these, circum- 
vallation within circumvallation, till his 
strong-hold is impregnable by art and na- 
ture. I never knew a Scotchman give up 
an argument but once. It was a very 
learned man, the editor of an Encyclopedia, 
—not my friend, Mr. Macvey Napicr. On 
some one’s proposing the question why 
Greek should not be printed in the Roman 
type, this gentleman answered, that in that 
case it would be impossible to distinguish 
the two languages. Every one stared, and 
itwas asked how at this rate we distin- 
guished French from English? It was 
forlorn hope. Any one else would have 
laughed, and confessed the blunder. Bat 
the editor was a grave man—made an ob- 
Stinate defence (the best his situation al- 
lowed of) and yielded in the forms and 
with the honours of war. 

‘A Scotchman is generally a dealer in 
staple propositions, and not in rarities and 
Curiosities of the understanding. He does 
not like an idea the worse for its coming to 
im from a reputable well authenticated 
Source, as I conceive he might feel more 
raat ye a san of Burns than for Burns 

» on the same hereditary or genea- 
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logical principle. He swears (of course) by 
the Edinburgh Review, and thinks Black- 
wood not easily put down, He takes the 
word of a Professor in the University-chair 
in a point of philosophy, as he formerly took 
the Laird’s word in-a matter of life and 
death; and has the names of the Says, the 
Benthams, the Mills, the Malthuses, in his 
mouth, instead of the Montroses, the Gor- 
dons,and the Macullamores. He follows in 
a train; he enlists under some standard; he 
comes under some collateral description. 
He is of the tribe of Issachar, and not of 
Judah. He stickles for no higher distinc- 
tion than that of his clan, or vicinage*. In 
a word, the Scotch are the creatures of in- 
veterate habit. They pin their faith on ex- 
ample and authority. All their ideas are 
cast in a previous mould, and rivetted to 
those of others. It is not a single blow, 
but a repetition of blows, that leaves an im- 
pression on them. They are strong only in 
the strength of prejudice and numbers. ‘The 
genius of their greatest living writer is the 
genius of national tradition. He _ has 
“damnable iteration in him;” but hardly 
one grain of sheer invention. His mind is 
turned instinctively backward on the past 
—he cannot project it forward to the fu- 
ture. He has not the faculty of imagining 
any thing, either in individual or general 
truth, ditlerent from what has been handed 
down to him for such. Give him costume, 
dialect, manners, popular superstitions, 
grotesque characters, supernatural events, 
and local scenery, and he is a prodigy, a 
man-monster among writers—take these ac- 
tually embodied and endless materials from 
him, and he is a comman man, with as little 
original power of mind as he has (unfortu- 
nately) independence or boldness of spirit ! 


‘The Scotch, with all their mechanical 
wholesale attachment to names and parties, 
are venal in politics, and cowardly in 
friendship, They crouch to power; and 
would be more disposed to fall upon and 
crush, than come forward to the support of, 
a sinking individual. They are not like 
La Fleur in the Sentimental Journey, who 
advanced three steps forwards to his mas- 
ter when the Gens-d’ Armes arrested him : 
they are like the Muitre-d’ Hotel, who re- 
tired three paces backwards on the same 
occasion. They will support a generic de- 
nonunation, where they have numbers to 
support them again: they make a great 
gulp, and swallow down a feudal lord with 
all the retinue he can muster—the more, 
the merrier—but of a single unprotected 
Sstragsler they are shy, jealous, scrupulous 
in the extreme as to character, inquisitive 
as to connections, curious in all the 


* «This may be in part the reason of the 
blunder they have made in laying so much 
stress on what they call the Cockney Schood tn 
Poetry—as if the people in London were proud 
of that distinction, and really thought it a par- 
ticular honour to get their living in the metro- 
polis, as the Scottish “Kernes and Gallow- 
glasses ’’ think it a wonderful step in their pro- 
gress through life to be able to hire a lodging 
and pay scot and lot in the good town of Ldin- 
burgh.’ 
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particulars of birth, parentage, and eda~ 
cation. Setting his prejudices of coun- 
try, religion, or party aside, you have no 
hold of a Scotchman but by his self-iw- 
terest. If itis for his credit or advantage 
to stand by you, he will do it: otherwise, it 
will go very much against both his stomach 
and his conscience to do so, and you must 
e’en shift for yourself. You may trust 
something to the generosity or magnanimity 
of an Englishman or an Irishman ; they act 
from an impulse of the blood or from a sense 
of justice: a Scotchman(the exceptions are 
splendid indeed) uniformly calculates the 
consequences to himself. He is naturally 
faithful to a leader, as I said before, that 
is, to a puwerful head; but his fidelity 
amounts to little more than servility. He 
is a bigot to the shadow of power aud au- 
thority, a slave in prejudice and custom, 
and a coward to every thing else. He has 
not a particle of mental courage. Casar’s 
wife was not to be suspected: and it is the 
same with a Scotchmnan’s friend. Ifa word 
is said against your moral character, they 
shun you like a plague-spot. They are not 
only afraid of a charge being proved true 
agamst you, but they dare not disprove 
it, lest, by clearing you of it, they should be 
supposed a party to what had no existence 
or foundation. They thus inbibe a bad opi- 
nion of you from hearsay, and conceal t 
good they know of you both from themselves 
and the world. If your political orthodexy 
is called in question, they take the alarm as 
much as if they were apprehensive of being 
involved in a charge of high treasun. One 
would think that the whole country leheur 
ed, as they did Sixty Years Since, under 
an imputation of disafiection, and were ex- 
posed to the utinost vigilance of the police, 
so that each person had too little character 
for loyalty himself to ran any additional risk 
by his ueighbour’s bad name. This is not 
the case at present: but they carry their 
precautions and circumspection in this re- 
spect to such an idle and stupid excess, as 
can only be accounted for from lecal er- 
cumstances and history—that is to say, from 
the effects of that long system of suspicion, 
persecution, and surveillance, to which they 
were exposed during a century of ridiculous 
(at least of unsuccessful) wars and rebelfions, 
in favour of the House of Stuart. They 
suffered much for King James and the Good 
Cause; but since that time their selfslove 
must be excused to leek at home. On 
once complaining toa Scotchman of what 
I thought a direliction of his client's. cause 
by the counsel for the defendant in a prose- 
cution for libel, I received for answer — 
That “ Mr. had defended the ac- 
cused as far as he could consistently with 
his character,”"—though the only charaeter 
the learned gentleman could beast, had 
been acquired by hisskill, if not ns courage, 
in resisuag prosecutions of this kind.’ 

We have next an article onthe Suhotes, 
interesting because every thing relating 
to a brave people is so, but presenting 
no extraordinary claims to distinction ; 
and, therefore, we shall conclude with 
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declaring our firm opinion ata no man 
or body of men ever exhibited the art of 
sinking more successfully than the edi- 
tors of the ‘Liberal.’ It has certainly 
become less objectionable in a moral 
point of view, which may be attributed 
to the prosecution of the first number; 
and for which the authors wish to atone 
by errata: thus, we find, in reference 
to Lord Byron’s prosecuted ¢ Vision of 
Judgment, ’ they tell us to substitute 
other words for those on which an ac- 
tion has been brought against the pub- 
lisher,—a contemptible evasion, worthy 
of the parties who could resort to it. 
Lord Byron would have spurned such 
hypocrisy, and if he does not burn the 
second number of the ‘ Liberal’ the 
moment he sees it, and break Leigh 
Hfunt’s head, we are much mistaken. 








Mriginal. 
NATIONAL HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—Such of your readers as attended 
to the proceedings of the last session of 
Parliament, cannot be ignorant that a 
sum was voted at its close for the pur- 
pose of forming a collection of the 
ancient records connected with our na- 
tional history ; and, from the tenour of 
the short debate which took place on 
the occasion, I have been led to con- 
clude that this public work is to em- 
brace such memorials only as have re- 
ference to the English portion of our 
history. At least, I am certain that 
nothing transpired on the occasion al- 
Juded to, to favour the notion, that the 
more ancient historical remains of the 
primitive inhabitants of the country 
were to be at all included in this truly 
meritorious design, which reflects so 
much credit on its projectors. 1 shall 
take it for granted, then, that, according 
to the present intention of ministers, the 
Welsh records are to form no part of the 
meditated collection. 

It is on this account, that I beg to 
call your attention, and that of your 
readers, to the subject in question ; and 
certainly, if the aim of the projected 
work be to bring under one point of view 
all memorials of importance relating to 
the general history of Britain, | cannot 
see how the ancient Welsh historical 
writings can be omitted with any degree 
of justice. To me, on the contrary, it 
appears that such an exclusion would 
render the work extremely incomplete, 
inasmuch as authentic notices of the 
early history of this island are only to be 
derived from the literary remains of the 
Cymry, or Welsh. The annals of the 








ccilieit Saxon inhabitants sale if any 

such had descended to us) could not be 
anterior to the close of the fifth century ; 

but it is well known, that, for at least 
two centuries afterwards, there is nothing 
of Saxon origin of this nature to be re- 
lied upon. Indeed, it 1s even a matter 

of reasonable doubt, whether the Saxons, 

at the first period of their connection 

with this island, were able to preserve 
any memorials in writing. On the con- 
trary, it is generally admitted that their 
literary character must have been formed 

long after their settlement here. But 
what was the case with the ancient 
Britons? We have the most authentic 

proofs of their acquaintance with letters, | 
and even of their proficiency in literary 
pursuits, at no very remote period after 
the arrival of the Saxons. If we had 

not direct evidence of this in the exist- 
ence of so many ancient productions, 

both in prose and poetry, we should 
still be justified 1 in drawing such an in- 
ference in their favour from their inti- 
mate association, for four centuries, with 
the arts and refinement of Rome, and 

from the particular character of their 
civil and religious institutions, which 

must have been peculiarly favourable to 
the promotion of such learning as those 
ages were able to supply. It is, there- 
fore, more than probable, that even be- 
fore the Saxon invasion, the Britons had 
made considerable advances both in li- 
terature and science. 

So much for the general hypothesis, 
that the primitive inhabitants of Britain 
were very likely to have retained some 
historical records of the country, and 
that such records must have related to 
times long antecedent of those of which 
the Saxons could have had any know- 
ledge. It shall now be my _ business 
brietly to shew, that this is not merely an 
hy pothesis, but thatthe Welsh,or Cymry, 
the genuine descendants of the ancient 
Britons, have actually preserved such 
memorials, and of which, I think, the 
compilers of the national work under 
consideration ought to avail themselves 
in order to communicate to it all the 
value of which it 1s susceptible. 

Of all the — Welsh records, the 
Historical Triads, or Triads of the Isle 
of Britain, are decidedly the most worthy 
of notice, as well as from their undis- 
puted antiquity as from the interesting 
character of the events to which they 
relate. Of their genuineness, as ancient 
historical memorials of this island, there 
cana be no doubt; the proofs of this, 
both internal and external. are remark- 
ably strong. The peculiarity of their 


SE . 





construction, their occasional obscurity, 
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ial their allusion to events of which we 
have no other record, bear unquestion- 
able testimony to their antiquity. And 
that they have an equal claim to general 
authenticity may be inferred from their 
concurrence, in many instances, with 
the testimony of the earliest Welsh 
bards, as well as with that of the Roman 
and Greek historians who have written 
concerning this island; from all which 
we may Teasonably infer, that, even 
where they do not receive such acci- 
dental corroboration, as in their more 
ancient memorials, they are not less 
entitled to our regard. The events 
commemorated in the Triads are some 
of them extremely remote, being not 
merely coeval with the first colonization 
of Britain, but having reference to the 
primitive settlers even 1 before their arri- 
val in this country. These interesting 
documents were chiefly collected during 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, 
centuries, some of them in the tenth, 
and a few, it is supposed, as early as the 
seventh century.* There are many 
MS. copies in existence, both in Wales 
and elsewhere ; and three of these, 
varying ima few details, but agreeing 
in their general import, have been 
printed in that valuable work, the Welsa 
Archeology. 

Foreseeing that even a cursory ac- 
count of the remaining Welsh records, 
which f wish to submit to your notice, 
would lead me to too great a length on 
the present occasion, I shall return to 
the subject in another letter, And | 
beg to observe in the mean time, that, 
if any of your readers should be privy 
to the particular views of government 
in the national work under. discussion, 
they would, by communicating them 
through your journal, confer a favour on 

ORDOVEX. 

Londen, January 2, 1823. 

——Hob+=—— 
STATE MANNERS. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
Tk following propositions were lately 
under the consideration of the Ameri- 

can House of Representatives, and every 
one of them negatived by large majori- 
ties :— :; 

‘That no member shall sit with his 
hat on.’—As the British Commons sit 
covered, it was thought that the Ame- 
rican Commons would be yielding 
the point of dignity, were they to do 
otherwise. Thus it is that two great 
nations rival each other in the march of 
civilization ! 


* This is stated by that learned antiquarys 
Mr. E. Liwyd, in his Archaeologia Britannia, 
p. 201. 
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‘ That no member shall write or read 
rivate letters in his seat, while business 
is going on.’—The English public ave 
not perhaps aware that, in the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives, every 
member has a desk before him, for the 
convenience of writing, and that fre- 
quently, while one is speaking, all the 
rest seem like so many clerks, busy 
writing and folding up letters, to be in 
time for the post.—There is a lordly 
ease in this, far beyond any thing to 
which our Commons, with all their an- 
cient pretensions, have yet been able to 

attain. 
‘ That no member shall smoke a se- 


gar in the body of the Hall.’—What a 


contrast, again, to the rigid manners 
of the Commons of England! How 
delightful to be thus at liberty to turn 
to smoking, when you are tired with 
writing, and thus in all cases to shew 
your utter indifference to what is going 
on! Happy people, to be so repre- 
sented ! 

‘That no member shall be allowed 
to speak more than an hour at a time, 
without special leave of the house.’— 
It was alleged, in support of this regu- 
lation, that there were some members 
of Congress, who, like our Burke,— 





too deep for their hearers, still went on re- 
fining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought 

of dining 

But a sentiment of national pride again 
interfered to prevent any deviation from 
oid use and wont.—In that mother 
country of despotism, old England, as 
was pithily remarked, it is the custom 
of members of Parliament to speak till 
they are tired; and strange would it 
seem were free-born republicans not to 
be at liberty to do the same.—J]ail Co- 
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EXHIBITION OF THE PRODUCTIONS OF 
THE FRENCH MANUFACTURES FOR 
THE YEAR, 1822. 

This exhibition takes place annually 
In a suit of apartments in the Palace of 
the Louvre, and by it the various manu- 
facturers receive the reward of their in- 
genuity and industry in the well-earned 
applause bestowed upon the different 
Specimens of their fabric, in the exten- 
sion of their fame, and in the increased 
sale which it secures to them, as few of 
the foreigners who may happen to re- 
side in Paris, from the 26th of Decem- 
ber to the 6th of January, omit purchas- 
ig some article or other. 

_ The exhibition of this year consists of 

live Classes :—* Porcelaine de Sevres, 

de lapisserie des Gobelines, de Tapis- 
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serie de Beauvais, des Tapis de la Sa- 


vonnerio, and de Mosaique de Paris.’ 
The porcelaine of Sevres has already 
acquired a reputation to which it would 
be difficult to add. ‘The painting on 
the specimens this year is exquisite, 
the colours vivid, and the texture and 
effect produced little, if at all, inferior to 
enamel. Two superb vases of the Etrus- 
can shape first meet the eye on entering 
the Saloon, each 3 feet 3 inches high ; 
the ground is blue, the ornaments gold ; 
on the one is represented Herodotus, the 
rince of historians, at the moment 
when admitted into the interior of a 
Temple at Thebes by the Priests, he 
receives from them information respect- 
ing History, the Sciences, and the great 
phenomena of Nature. One of the 
Priests is in the act of explaining to 
Herodotus the inscriptions which he 
beholds on the walls of the Temple. 
The second vase represents Aristotle sur- 
rounded by his disciples—a Macedonian 
Officer is announcing to him the arrival 
of a ship containing presents sent him 
by Alexander, which were some of the 
natural productions of India. The 
second vase is the property of Monsieur, 
and was exhibited last year also. ‘The 
most critical connoisseur would be puz- 
zled, if called upon, to decide between 


jts merits and those of its companion, 


Next to these are two vases of a lesser 
size, of the shape called Cordelier. Be- 
yond them are two others, called Florial, 
of two feet high; they are exquisitely 
beautiful, and are ornamented with 
birds, painted after nature by Madame 
de Courcille Knip. Another Florial, 
the painting by Madame Leguay, repre- 
sents an offering to Pan by two infants, 
A vase, of the description called Medi- 
cis, with ornaments in relief, stands next 
to this, and is succeeded by two other 
Medici, ea:h three feet and a quarter 
high; they are the property of the 
Crown. On one is a view of the Castle 
of Dieppe, on the other a view of the 
Chateau of Tancarville. These are 
painted by Achille Paupart, after the 
works of M. M. C. Nodier, and A. De 
Corilleaux, called, ‘ Picturesque and 
Romantic Views in ancient France.’ 

In addition to these splendid speci- 
mens are various columns, plateaux, 
breakfast, dinner, and dessert services, 
painted with flowers, portraits of cele- 
brated characters, or views of places re- 
markable for their local beauties, or 
from having been the scene of some 
historical event. ‘There is a * Service 
de Dejeune’ which consists of a grand 
plateau, six cups, a coflee-pot, cream- 
ewer, and sugar-basin, On the plateau 





is an admirable copy of the St, Cecilia 
of Domenichino, by Madame de Bon. 
On the ‘Pieces’ are portraits of cele- 
brated musicians, viz.—Gluck, Haydn, 
Gretry, Mozart, Lulh, Piccint, Paesiello, 
Monsigny, and Sacchini—finely. exe- 
cuted. 

Although quite foreign from the pro- 
fessed object of the exhibition, there are 
here obtruded upon the spectator some 
specimens of Sculpture, which can 
scarcely be ‘called works of art—and 
from which the eye turns involuntarily ; 
a sensation approaching to nausea 1s 
felt, for the same subjects are forced 
upon the passenger every five steps he 
takes through Paris. They are busts of 
Louis XVIL1.—of Monsieur—of the Duc 
de Bordeaux !—of his sister Mademoi- 
selle!—and of Henry 1V.! ! as large as 
life; and small ones of Malesherbes, 
Fenelon, Massillon, Linneus, and Buffon, 

The next objects that attract the eye 
in this Institution, are seven specimens 
of tapestry of the Gobelins, These 
consist of two pieces for mosques, Or- 
dered by the Viceroy of Egypt. Their 
use is thus described in the ‘ notice’ sold 
in the hall: * These sort of carpets are 

laced in that part of the mosque where 
Curks of the highest rank kneel at their 
devotions.’ No, 3, is a copy of the Vir- 
gin of Raphael. No. 4, 1s a Vestment 
(chasuble) for a Catholic Priest. No. 5, 
is a copy of Lesneur’s celebrated picture 
‘ Saint Bruno receiving a message.’ 
No. 6, is the death of St. Louis. No. 
2, represents the unfortunate Queen of 
France, Marie Antoinette, surrounded 
by her children, a copy from Madame 
Le Brun. This is extremely beautiful, 
having perhaps only one fault,—the co- 
louring is too high, 1 said there were 
only seven specimens, and that number 
only is ‘ noticed,’ but we have here 
again the eternal Louis XVIIIth. Three 
samples of Tapestry from the manufac- 
tory of Beauvais are in an adjoining 
apartment, and agaimst the walls of ano- 
ther are hung three Carpets (de la Sa- 
vonnerie) which are remarkable for their 
size, and from the evidenca they afford 
that they were equally intended for shew 
and use; they have served for both pur- 
poses for several years. The largest 1s 
27 feet by 24. 

There are six specimens of Mosaic. 
A commode; a pannel for a Cabinet, 
displaying every description of Mosaic, 
viz. Mosaic antique, Mosaic of Florence, 
Mosaic in relief, and that of merusta- 
tion. Two tables, a box, and some 
small bijoux, complete the exhibi- 
tion.—Morning Herald. 
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Original Poctry. 
ANSWERS TO ‘I's’ ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR AN UGLY WIFE *. 

I. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
Honey and suet killed Molly Spence. 
TuE heavens be prais'd that my wearying prayer 
Bears the promise of having accordance there ; 
And, at length, that the wish of my bosom 
will be 
Altogether accomplish’d, by going to P. 
O! P. (what asweet P. thou seemest) when first 
My tympanum heard thine initial; be curst 
If it didn’t come in like the sound of the free 
And mellitiuous ripple of water to me; 
And I fancied it (such were the tremors it 
stirr'd) 
Like the sound of a trump to a creature in- 
terr'd, 
I scarcely could credit the sense of my eyes, 
As I} cock’d them on ‘P.,’ like a peacock on 
flies— 
To find after all my desponding, "twas true 
That a P. was in search of the maiden at Q F. 
Ah! could there, I suid, be for me such a bliss, 
As to taste of a pleasure so sweet as P. is? 
Will the time, indeed, come, I solicited so, 
At which I may roll at my ease in a—poh ! 
Poh! I wander so much round the giddy de- 


light, , 
My brain swims on the brink of the ficorish 
height ; 
I have danced and have sung in the wildest 
excess 


Ofa py I have sought, but in vain, to repress; 
Aud you cou'dn't conceive, if I told you what 
pains 
I have taken to cheek me from holier strains. 
Confusion precludes me from speaking, but, 
ah !— 
I consent to be thine, notwithstanding my— 
And my maidenly blushes withhold, dearest P. 
I confess to the charms that thou seekest in me, 
I promise to de whut thou willest—to do 
What thou wilt is another affair—if to brew 
Be a point of attraction with thee in a wife— 
Fil brew to the uttermost day of thy life ; 
And whether of storms or small beer thou shalt 
see 
I can brew for a calf’s or a bog’s-liead, my P.— 
And, tho’ last not tle least, if the purest of bliss 
Consist in a woman's fecundity, this 
Shall be thine, my betrothed, for I swear, till I 
cease, 
That with me thou for ever shalt have little P.’s. 
+ Kew (in the corner). L. TERMAGANTINA, 
let Jan. 1823. 
II. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—I am proud,—not of my beauty,—no— 
But proud to answer P., and let him know 
That I shall suit him toa very T, 

As, by my own description, he will sce: 

Forehead I've none, which I presume will do; 

He asks a squinting eye, I'll give him two, 

Thus doubling bliss to suit my unknown deary ; 

And whisper to him that they're rather bleary : 

Then about noses we shall never quarrel, 

For mine is large, and vastly like a barrel ; 

My face with pock-imurks and with seams is 
scarr'd ; 

And, as fur beard, I’m ‘ bearded like the Pard;’ 

My beauty-spots are ’mongst my many graces, 

Yellow, black, blue, green, red, in divers places; 


¥ See No. 189. 
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My tipsare black, and give my tongue freeegiess, 
Aud then they're crack’d, and thick like any 
negress ; 
He names not teetli, but mine are very black,— 
They are mostly bad, and full many a crack 
Or chasm is seen, where some have tumbled out; 
This will enhance my charms to him no doubt; 
My ears are long; my chin whatI call chubby, 
Six inches o’er, this sure will meet his snubby ; 
Then for my figure, I am not quite humpy, 
But certainly what some folks would call 
dumpy; 
I’m four feet high, and four feet wide precisely, 
A woman of such form must suit him nicely ; 
My feet are hoof-like; and my spacious ankle— 
If I’ve a rival sure with rage she'll rankle— 
Measures tliree feet about,—but "tis the swell’d 
one, 
Of such a size, perhaps, you ne’er beheld one ; 
My hands and arms and elbows sure will please 
him, 
If not, why then they’re strong enough to teaze 
him ; 
My tongue runs well; myvoice is loud and deep ; 
All day I talk, and cease not in my sleep. 


These are my claims to ugliness, and sure 
More than all this my P. could not endure ; 
And if he likes them, what should now impcde 

us? 
Besides, I scribble verse as well as he does ; 
My age is forty-five, but I lonk older ; 
In love, too, I defy him to be colder ; 
Hose { can boteh, and pastry I can spoil, 
Aud melted butter I can turn to oil ; 
A baker's man once courted me, so trust I 
Can bake a bit, but am a little crusty ; 
At brewing he may trust me, for I’m warm, 
And, if lL drew naught else, can brew a storm; 
If he likes not my trustiness, I'll mend it; 
Cash I can keep, but had much rather spend it; 
His tallow I will drop the house all over, 
And break his crockery like a jealous lover ; 
I can ‘deny,’ can ‘contradict and stare,’ 
And do one thing he names not,—I can swear! 
If all these tempting matters should delight him, 
And Limbird to his parlour will invite him, 
I'}l meet him there to have a little patter, 
But hope and trust he does not mean to flatter: 
Next Sunday week will suit—and, let me see, 
We can drop in when Linbird is at tea, 
For he’s your publisher, and there’s no harm 
If he knows all, and sees my every charm. 


One thing I had forgot,—about my hair, 
P. wishes carrotty—but, lord, I’m bare! 
The colour I affect is something flaxen, 
And ’tis my own, for 1 have bought the caxon ; 
But, if he likes it better, I can change it, 
And have a red one, if we so arrange it; 
But, truth to say, I’m bald as any bare crow, 
And am your humble servant, 
SUSAN SCARECROW. 








Che Mrama 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTs. 


Drury LANE.—*‘’Tis not in mortals 
to command success,’ but the manager 
of this theatre is determmed that he 
will ‘endeavour te deserve it.’ Hence, 


with ceaseless industry, we have ever 
and anon some novelty presented. On 
Saturday night, a new two-act comedy 
was produced, under the title of Simp- 
son and Co., and it is one of the most 
amusing and best drawn comic sketches | 


jealous wife. 





that has been produced for some time, 
It is a real comedy in miniature, and not 
a farce. The following is an outline of 


the story :— 

Peter Simpson (Terry), mercuant, of 
Mincing Lane, who abhors all ideas of de. 
viating from the path of conjugal fidelity, 
has fur his partner Mr. Bromley (Cooper), 
who is less scrupulous in these matters, 
The wives of Messrs. Simpson and Bromley 
are as dissimilar in temper as_ their hus- 
bands. Mrs. Simpson (Mrs. Glover), is, 
without the slightest cause, exceedingly jea- 
lous of her good man; but Mrs. Bromley 
(Mrs. Davison), with some cause for sus- 
picion, supposes her husband to be the 
most immaculate creature that ever lived. 
The former is contirmed in ber belief of 
Mr. Simpson's infidelity by the statement 
of Madame la Trappe (Mrs. Orger), a little 
French dealer in contraband articles, who 
declares that she had seen Mr. Simpson an- 
xiously prying about the house of a lady in 
Harley Street. Poor Peter had indeed been 
in that situation, but he was ouly waiting 
for his partner, when he paid his first stray 
visit to Mrs. Fitzallen (Mrs. W. West) a 
widow lady, whom he had met at the opera, 
and for whose alfections he had become a 
candidate, under the name of Captain Wal- 
singham. ‘To add to Mrs Simpscu’s sus- 
picions, she tinds a pocket-book im the pos- 
session of her husband, with a miniature of 
her jutended rival, This really belongs to 
Bromley, and is a copy of a picture of Mrs. 
Fitzallen, which was in the Exhibition. The 
lady, who turns out to be an old friend of 
Mrs. Bromley, now pays her a visit, 
when the striking likeness between her and 
the miniature is at once remarked by the 
The scene to which this visit 
gives rise is uncommonly good, All the 
parties are at fault. Bromley is endeavour- 
Ing to conceal trom the rest of the company 
his previous knowledge of the lovely widow; 
Mrs. Simpson is dealing out insinuations, 
the meaning of which is quite unintelli- 
gible to the lady to whom they are di 
rected; Mrs. Bromley, equally ignorant, 
is labouring to make peace, while honest 
Peter Simpson, who has been, during 
the whole day, alternately accused, threat- 
ened, lectured, and entreated to repent, 
by all the members of his family, not 
one of them deigning to specify his crimé, 
arrives at the conclusion that they have all 
‘eaten of the insane root.’ At length he 
restores to Bromley his pocket-book, which 
had only been entrusted to him because It 
contained certain documents which were 
of importance. Mrs. Simpson at once per- 
ceives her errur; and the astonished Peter 
receives the embraces of his wife, who, the 
moment before, had been reproaching him, 
with even more amazement than he had 
viewed her preceding conduct. Bromley 
now explains the cause of mistake; he 3s 
forgiven by the object of his illicit atten- 
tions, and all the parties concur in conceé {- 
ing from his wile the fazx pas of which he 
had been guilty. 

Such is the outline of this very smart 
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twoeact comedy, which is rich in plot 
and incident, and the chalocue full of 
point and humour. Some of the situ- 
ations are very whimsical, and there are 
some delightful equivoques. The act- 
ing was worthy of the piece. Terry’s 
dry humour, peaceful disposition, his 
conscious innocence, and _ bewildered 
amazement when suspected of infidelity, 
were all admirable, and reminded us of 
some of those delightful scenes in which 
we have witnessed this excellent actor 
on a smalier stage. Cooper sustained 
the part of Bromley extremely well, as 
did Mrs. Davison and Mrs. Glover, the 
parts assigned to them. The jealousy 
of the latter was finely worked up and 
was highly amusing. Mrs. W. West 
made a very gay and fascinating widow, 
likely to have tempted more persons 
than Mr. Bromley from their duty; and 
Mrs. Orger was an interesting * French 
milliner.” At the conclusion, Simpson 
comes forward, holding his partner in 
his hand, and, addressing the audience, 
expresses a fear that, on looking over his 
accounts, they might have found some 
errors; nevertheless, indulging a hope 
that, on striking the balance, the amount 
would be in his favour; and so it was, 
indeed, for the applause, which had 
been ardent throughout, was redoubled 
on its hemg announced for repetition. 

Young's tragedy of the Revenge 
was revived at this theatre on Monday. 
Mr. Young played the part of Zanga: 
we thought him somewhat tame in 
the early scenes, but his energies rose 
as the piece advanced, and many of the 
latter passages were given with striking 
effect, and gained him great applause. 
Mr. Cooper appeared for the first time 
as Alonzo, and threw an interest into 
the character which nothing but supe- 
flor acting could impart. Mrs. West 
sustained the short but interesting cha- 
racter of Leonora with all her accustom- 
cd chasteness and energy. Mr. Younge, 
a% Don Carlos, acquitted himself re- 
Spectably, but the character is above his 
talent. In the hands of a good per- 
omer, it would become highly inter- 
wr The revolting and badly con- 

ved: part of Isabella was assigned to 
Miss Smithson, but as it is completely 
out of her line, it is not surprising that 
she made nothing of it, 

We mentioned in our last that Mr. 
iliston, undaunted by the failure of 
“is Christmas pantomime, and with a 
=n alacrity worthy of the mana- 
th — splendid edifice, had an- 
rap anew pantomime, to be pro- 
; ~ the short space of a week; and 

“louday night he redeemed his 
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pledge, to the satisfaction of a crowded 
audience. The piece is entitled The 
Golden Aze, or Harlequin and the Fairy 
Lake, and the plot, which has con- 
tentment for its moral, must be acknow- 
ledged as much better suited to the ge- 
nius of pantomime than the subject of 
the last, the chief error of which con- 
sisted in its being too refined for a holi- 
day audience: but now our gallery 
friends have ample amends, for the new 
pantomime, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be entitled to much com- 
mendation : and when the disadvantages 
under which it has been got up are con- 
sidered, every one must be astonished 
and delighted at the beauty of the sce- 
nery, the extraordinary number of tricks 
and changes, and the ingenuity with 
which some of them are executed. Se- 
veral of the scenes which gave so much 
satisfaction in the unsuccessful panto- 
mime, have been retained; such as the 
view of old Cheapside, the general 
view of London, andthe moving scenes 
representing Vauxhall Gardens: the in- 
genuity of the mechanical figure repre- 
senting the ascent of Madame Saqut 
amidst a discharge of fire works, cannot 
be too highly praised. Among the new 
scenery, the view of a fairy lake by 
moonlight is truly beautiful; a pleasing 
view of the channel of Rother, with 
the ancient ship there discovered, is me- 
tamorphosed into a British man of war, 
which is made to perform several nautical 
evolutions, The last grand scene of the 
palace of Content is embellished with a 
large hydraulic fountain, ‘The music is 
good throughout, and the overture full 
and grand, but rather of too martial a 
character for the piece. We shall not 
particularize the performers, for every 
one exerted himself to the utmost, fur- 
ther than by observing that the clown 
and the pantaloon are the most: active 
we ever saw, the Harlequin excellent, 
and the Columbine Miss Tree,—the best 
we believe, of her profession. The fail- 
ures in the changes and tricks were not 
not more numerous than generally oc- 
cur on a first representations; yet 
there were an illiberal few who seemed 
anxious to mark them whenever they 
did occur; but they were completely 
overborne by the loud and continued ap- 
plause which attended the exertions of 
the actors throughout; and although 
some opposition was attempted to its re- 
announcement, the ayes had it fifty-fold. 
In short, the pantomime must be consi- 
dered completely successful, and we 
hope it will amply reimburse Mr. Ellis- 
ton for his recent failure. 

On Thursday night a new candidate 


‘night the opera of Artaxerxes was 
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for vocal fame appeared in the character 
of Young Meadows, in Love in a Village. 
He possesses a good voice, but does not 
make the best of it ;—time and study, 
however, may do much for him. 
CovENT GARDEN.—As the season 
advances public favour returns to this 
seat of pleasure, and the exertions of 
the managers to give rational entertain- 
ment tothe admirers of the drama ts 
repaid by elegant aud crowded au- 
diences. Every evening some favorite 
play is performed, and such is the di- 
versity, that to give lengthened descrip- 
tions of each would occupy more y 05 
than our limits permit; with one half, 
however, of what is regularly going on, 
our readers are already acquainted— 
the Christmas pantomime, embellished 
with its interesting and beautiful sce- 
nery, continues to command the admi- 
ration of lovers of spectacle ; and of the 


other half we shall briefly notice the 


most prominent features. On Tuesday 
er- 
formed, and Miss Paton played Man- 
dane with great eclat; this lady’s ta- 
lents are of the first order; her voice 
is sweet and powerful, her articulation 
is good, and her style of singing dis- 
tinguished by correct taste and appro- 
priate embellishments. Mr. Pearman 
was Arbaces and Mr. Duruset, Ar- 
taxerxes; their performances though 
generally respectable, do not meet our 
ideas of excellence. On Wednesday 
we had the School for Scandal played 
admirably; the dramatis persone in- 
cluded Mr. C. Kemble, (Charles Sur- 
face) Mr. Macready, (Joseph Surface) 
Mr. Farren, (Sir Peter Teazle) besides 
Messrs. Fawcett, Jones, Yates, and Blan- 
chard; and Mrs, Chatterley played Lady 
Teazle. Notwithstanding the warm 
praise that such distinguished talent 
must ever command, we cannot avord 
remarking that the studied embarrass- 
ment of Mr. Macready, detracts from 
the finished hypocrisy of hts character, 
and from which the habitual practice 
of Joseph Surface would naturally re- 
heve him.—We were glad to see Mr. 
Blanchard again,—we had missed him 
some time; and we are always pleased 
to see Mr. Yates in a Jew’s character. 
ADELPHI THBATRE.—The proprte- 
tors of this house have taken the advan- 
tace of the continuance of the Tom and 
Jerry mania, to get up another com- 
pound of * flash and fun,’ yelept Green 
wn France, exmbiting the adventures of 
Tom, Jerry, Green, and Logic, across 
the water. The dialogue is poor, but 
the scenery is extensive and very beau- 
tiful. It was completely suecessful. 
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. The detachment of officers of the Ord- 
nance Department,. under the direction 
of Major mas Colby, of the Royal 
Engineers, employed in the trigonome- 
tricalsurvey in the Western Isles of Scot- 
jand, have recently returned from thence 
to London, the season notallowingthem 
to continue their laborious duties in 
thuse islands. In the spring they will 
retura to the same part. Other detach- 
ments, in various places in Great Bri- 
tain, will remain and continue the sur- 
vey as the weather may permit them. 
The stations are Ayrshire, northern 
counties of North Wales, and the east- 
ern counties of Engiaud. 

Steam Boats in Italy.—The American 
Consul at Trieste has, it appears, esta- 
blished a steam-boat, called the Caro- 
liana, which. performs every Monday the 
voyage between that port and Venice. 
Another, called.the Eridans, performs 
the voyage from Venice to Pavia on the 
Po, in 37 hours. ; 

New Steam Engine.—We understand 
that Mr. Perkins has invented a new 
Steam Engine, founded on a new pro- 
perty in steam, by which more than 
seven-eighths of the fuel and weight of 
the engine may. be saved. -He has 
constructed a small one with a cylinder 
two inches in diameter, and a-strake of 
twelve inches, which has the power of 
seven horses. 

Encaustic Painting.—A letter from 
Alexandria, dated Oct. 11, says: I have 
found some paintings in encaustic— 
* painted in wax,’ of the Greek school, 
which are very curious; they are, no 
doubt, from the pencil of an inferior ar- 
tist, but show that the painters had then 
as free a use of the pencil as in modern 
times. How they managed to keep up 
the necessary heat to enable them to 
use the wax so freely, is dificult to 
imagine. One of these paintings, a 
mummy (painted on thin board), is now 
in the British Museum. 

Carbonic Acid Gas in the Blood.—Sir 
FE. Home, in his lecture on the physio- 
logy of the blood, on Tuesday, at St. 
George’s Hospital, explained a disco- 
very made by. him on the component 
parts of the blood, in the year 1818. 
Sir Everard’s new theory is, that carbo- 
nic acid gas forms a Jarge proportion of 
the blood, and that this fluid is of a tu- 
bular structure. He asserts that carbo- 
nic acid gas exists in the blood, in the 
large proportion of two cubic inches to 
an ounce, and that it is given out in 
Jarge quantities from the blood of a per- 
son after a full meal, and very Jittle 
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by observing the growth of a grain of 
wheat daily through a microscope. He 
first saw a blob, and then a tube passing 
from it. The blob was the juice of the 
plant, and the tube was formed by the 
extrication of carbonic acid gas. Rea- 
soning from analogy, he examined a 
globule of blood, and found it composed 
of similar tubes, which he was enabled 
to myect under the exhausted receiver of 
an air pump, 
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A WIG-GISH PUN. 
© No heirs have I,’ said mournful Matt. 
But Tom, still fond of gig, 
Cried out, § No Aairs / don’t fret at that, 
When you can buy a wig.’ 
J. M. Lacey. 


Dr. Pitcairn being called to see a 
bricklayer, on whom a chimney which 
he had just erected, had fallen, found 
the man dead. He then gravely turned 
round, and exclaimed, m the language 
of Scripture,—‘ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord; for they rest from 
their labours, and their works follow 
them.” — 

Sending a Man to Coventry.—Sending 
an officer to Coventry, on the recruiting 
service, was formerly considered as a 
great punishment, because the inhabi- 
tants of that crty rarely associated with 
the gentlemen of the army; so that a 
person to whom nobody speaks, is in 
the situation of an officer in Coventry. 

The Wounded Cupid. 
(From Anacreon.) By Robert Herrick. 
Cupid, as he lay among 
Roses, by a bee was stung: 
Whereupon, in anger, tlying 
To his mother, said thus, crying,— 
* Help, oh help, your boy’s a dying!’ 
‘ And why, my pretty lad?’ said she : 
Then, blubbering, replied he, 
*A winged snake has bitten me, 
Which country-people call a bee.’ 
At which she smil’d; then with ler hairs 
And kisses, drying up his tears,— 
‘Alas!’ said she, ‘ my wag! if this 
Such a pernicious torment is, 
Come, tell me, then, how great’s the smart 
Of those thou woundest with thy dart.’ 

The King’s Health.—At the corona- 
tion of his present Majesty, one of the 
yeomen of the guard in attendance in 
the Abbey, when the crown was placed 
on the King’s head, pulled a pocket- 
pistol of brandy from his pocket, and, 
filling the silver cap, drank it to the 
King’s health. He may be supposed 








to be the first who paid his Majesty this 
mark of respect. 
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ApDbertisentents. 


Speedily will be published, post Svo. 


A SABBATH AMONG THE MOUN, 
TAINS: A POEM. 
‘ The Sabbath was made for man.’—Mark ij. 27, 
Printed for OLIVER & Boypn, Edinburgh ; ang 
G. & W B. Wuitraker, London. 
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This day are published, in one volume 18mo. 
with a frontispiece, designed by Uwins, ang | 
engraved by Horsburgo, 2s. boards, 

LETTERS FROM A LADY TO HER 

NIECE; containing Practical Hints, intended 

to direct the Female Mind in the Pursuit of Ay 

tainments conducive to Virtue and Happiness, 
Piinted for OLIVER & BoyD, Edinburgh; and 
G & W.B. Warrraker, London. 
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Speedily will be published, post 8vo, 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLEC: 
TIONS; or Historical, Biographical, and Mis. 
cellaneous Anecdotes, Notices, and Sketches, 
from various Sources; with Occasional Re. 
marks; by JOHN STEWART, Esq. 

Printed for OLIVER & Boyp, Edinburgh ; and 
G. & W. B. Wurtraker, London. 








Napoleon. —Fifth Edition. 


This day is published, in two volumes, octavo, 
with Portraits, 25s bds. dedicated by permis- 
sion to Lady Holland, the Fifth Edition of 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE; or, A VOICE 
FROM ST. HELENA. The Opinions and Re- 
flections of Napoleon on the most inyportant 
events of his Lite and Government, in his own 
words: By BARRY E. O’MEARA, Esq. his 
late Sutgeon. 

Printed for W. SimpKIN & R. MARSHALI, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate-street, Sold by 
J. Auderson, Jun. Edinburgh; and Milliken, 
Dublin. 

NAPOLEON DANS L’EXIL, translated un- 
der the inspection of Mr.O” Meara, will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

The ¢ Ghost,’ by W. B. L.; the ‘Skaiter,’ the 
‘ Shakers of America,’ ‘American Puffing,’ and 
the * Fifth Angel,’ in our next. 

Mr. Prior is requested to send to our office. 

The Volume of The Literary Chronicle fo 
1822, is ready for delivery, price 11. 7s. i 
hoards, by the publisher; of whom, or of any 
bookseller, the former Volumes may be had. 

Errata.—In our last Number, the date of the 
year was printed 1822 for 1823; and the early 
part of our impression was issued to the public 
when it was discovered that two pages ha 
been unfortunately transposed: altering the 
misprinted paging with a pen from 12, 13, to 13, 
12, and reading accordingly, will reetify the 
error; but subscribers may have the number 
changed on application to the Publisher. 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors East of Exctcr Change; to whom adver 
tisements and communications ‘ for the Editor’ ( post 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souters 
st. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Mars 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway 
Piccadilly; H.and W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, Gr 
venor Square, and 192, Strand; Booth, Duke ~— 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mali; by the Boom 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Sutherlard, 4 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasgo®, 
and by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— by 
lished in New York by Mr. Seancan.—Printed 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carcy Streets 
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